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From the Editor: This quaint, but very informative 
book reveals what home life was like in 1940s Australia. 
The book, faithfully preserved, represents writing at the 
local level, offering sage advice for housekeepers, handy 
men and women, whether in the kitchen, the car, the 
garden or laundry. Given the time, the middle of World War 
2, the upbeat advice conveys an aura of hope and 
earthiness, a truly “get it done” attitude, much need in time 
of war. 


Special note: Layout, spelling, grammar and 
typographical deviations have been left untouched to 
preserve the authenticity of the work. It is reproduced “as 
is.” 


Victorian Children's Aid 
society Home. 





THE VICTORIAN HOME, LEONARD 
STREET, PARKVILLE 


The object of the Society is to assist neglected or 
destitute children. Over 3,000 have passed through the 
Home, many of whom have been adopted or settled in 
foster-homes in the country. The central position of our 
Home enables us to take urgent cases from the Courts, City 
and Central Missions and other authorities, and the police 
often bring us children who have strayed or who have been 
found with a drunken mother or in otherwise undesirable 
circumstances. We also take care of families of children 
temporarily during a mother's illness. 

The Society is undenominational, and has no 
Government grant and depends on voluntary donations 
and subscriptions for its support. The children often come 
to us very weak and badly nourished, but with careful diet 
and Matron’s skilled and personal care they soon become 


rosy and strong. A high standard of health is attained in the 
Home, where special attention is given to physical defects. 
From the beginning the Society emphasized the value of 
home influence and personal interest, and this has always 
been a notable feature of its work. The experts of the 
Psychiatric Department at the University, who highly 
appreciate this factor, frequently send us difficult children 
whose home conditions are detrimental to nervous stability, 
and Matron has great success with them. The Repatriation 
Department on occasion sends us children who have no 
homes. 

We have our own school and kindergarten, for which the 
Education Department supplies teachers. The children 
attend Church and Sunday School. To widen the children’s 
interests and afford them scope for normal social life, they 
are encouraged to join the Brownies and Girl Guides, whilst 
the elder girls attend Domestic Science Classes. 

Recreation plays a great part in training of these 
children, and they share in many parties, picnics and 
outings arranged by members of the Committee. Some 
friends kindly gave us a cottage at Frankston, where we 
take the children and staff for the Summer holidays. 


Labor Saving 


“Common Sense and Method achieve more than a Fat 
Purse.” Every day working life becomes more strenuous, 
more hurried, so that we are inclined to forget that there is 
another side of life besides work; we must have time for 
leisure and recreation to develop harmony in the home. The 
great amount of energy we have to spend on our daily work 
has to be re-created during the free time at our own 
disposal. 

We should be able to enjoy our work life, for when we 
work happily we work well and finish quickly, thus leaving 
more time to be spent in leisure. Our recreation time 


should be rightly applied so that it will keep up our interest 
in life. 

This Section, entitled “Labour Saving,” is intended as a 
guide to those seeking to know how a house can be 
satisfactorily run on a minimum of time and labour. 
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LABOUR SAVING IN THE KITCHEN. 


To Clean Aluminium.—To clean aluminium, you should 
wash each article in soap flakes and water (no soda), then 
rub over with a piece of flannel soaked in pure olive oil. 

Burnt Aluminium.—If an aluminium pan gets burnt, a 
slice of lemon boiled in it for 10 minutes removes the burnt 
pieces, and does not harm the pan. 


THE USES OF BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


Both in the medicine chest and the kitchen bicarbonate 
of soda (baking-soda) has many uses. 

A pinch of soda will prevent milk from curdling. 

A very small quantity of soda put in the water when 
cooking tough meat or vegetables will make them tender. 

Rinse out the mouth once in a while with a weak soda 
water and it will cleanse the mouth, sweeten the breath 
and whiten the teeth. 

A baking-dish which has been scorched or burned can be 
cleaned by filling it with cold water, to which a teaspoonful 
of soda has been added, and allowing it to come to the boil. 

It will sweeten milk vessels, clean and whiten piano- 
keys, clean brass and filigree work, and is good for dish- 
washing. 

A half-teaspoonful in a glass of hot water will cure 
heartburn. 


THE ART OF CARVING. 


Before anyone can carve correctly, a long, thin, sharp 
carving knife and a carving fork with a guard are required. 


Then a nicely-cooked, tender joint, a large dish, and gravy 
served separately are also needed, if the carving is to be 
done neatly. 

A good carver tries to serve to each person a portion of 
the best with some of the less-popular cuts. To so carve the 
joint that it shall yield as many helpings of “good cuts” as 
possible. If the joint is required next day, to consider what 
portions are best cold, and to cut it so that it shall present a 
sightly appearance. 

To carve a roast shoulder of mutton that will be required 
cold next day, turn it over and cut thin horizontal slices 
from the underside. These are very tender and juicy. Next 
day, serve the right way up, garnished with fresh parsley. 

A leg of mutton is usually very unsightly the second day. 
To remedy this, prevent making too wide a gap by serving 
with each helping one centre slice and a few of the 
undercuts obtained by slightly turning the joint over. Add a 
portion of crisp, brown fat to each helping. 

Ducks are shaped somewhat differently from chickens 
and turkeys. Consequently the carving is varied slightly. 

The first steps in the carving are similar to those for 
chickens and turkey. That is, legs, wings, and breast are 
removed in the same order. In duck, however, the thigh 
joint lies nearer the backbone and is therefore a little more 
difficult to separate. 

To carve the breast, start just above the wing joint, 
holding the knife so that the blade is parallel to the ridge of 
the breast. Cut straight down through the meat to the 
breastbone, turning the blade slightly when the bone is 
reached, so that the meat is loosened from it. 

Carve the entire breast into thin parallel slices until the 
last slice conies off just next to the blade of the breastbone. 

Turkey is carved like chicken. However, since turkey is 
so much larger, the individual cuts are divided into small 
portions. The drum-stick may or may not be divided. 


The thigh is either divided into halves or sliced, 
depending on its size. Usually the meat is removed from 
the bone since the bone is large. It may also be removed 
from the drum-stick. 

If only one side of the turkey is to be served, after the 
leg, wing and breast have been removed, tip the carcass 
slightly. With the tip of the knife remove the “oyster,” the 
small bit of meat that lies in the hollow of the side bone 
near the backbone. 

This small morsel is considered by epicures the most 
delicious portion of a bird. How desirable it is well 
illustrated by a story about the son of Brillat-Savarin, 
famous epicure. 

The father one evening came unexpectedly into an inn at 
Lens, where he wished to dine. Told by the innkeeper that 
there was no food in the house, he followed the host to the 
kitchen, where he saw four fine turkeys roasting. 

He was told that the turkeys were for the dinner of one 
man. When he expressed a wish to meet the man who had 
ordered four turkeys roasted for one meal, he was 
confronted with his son. The young man explained that for 
once in his life he was going to have what he wanted, for 
when he ate with his father, the latter always ate the 
“oysters.” 

Cooking Odours.—A bow! of hot water to which two or 
three drops oil of lavender have been added will remove all 
smell of cooking from a room. 

When cooking cabbage or other vegetables which diffuse 
unpleasant odours, place a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 
on a pie-tin and set over a hot stove. This will give a very 
pleasant aroma. 

To Clean Celery.—Best and quickest way to clean 
celery is to scrub it 

with a small nailbrush. This removes all grit, which often 
lodges firmly in thee grooves. 


A Cutlery Drawer.—If you have not a _ baize-lined 
drawer in your dresser or sideboard you can make an 
excellent substitute for keeping your cutlery and silver, 
very cheaply, by lining a small drawer yourself with a piece 
of flannel or blanket. First take the measurement of the 
bottom of the drawer, allow enough extra to line the four 
sides, and at least an inch to turn in at the top. No take the 
material and fit it in the drawer, securing it with drawing 
pins as you go. Tuck away the surplus folds at the corners, 
pinning each to give a neat appearance. Now take the 
lining out, cut away the material that is not needed, 
seaming the two sides at each corner together firmly, and 
herring-boning back the turnings to prevent ravelling. 
Replace your finished lining, and again secure it with 
drawing pins, as then you can take it out very easily when 
it has to be washed. 

Use for Chest of Drawers.—Here is a good idea for 
those people who have a small kitchen. A tall, narrow chest 
of drawers can hide all household utensils. Something 
different can be put in each drawer. One drawer can hold 
glass cloths and kitchen cloths, another drawer can be 
divided for cutlery, and another can be used to store jams. 

Making Coffee. —Keep by you some good quality 
marshmallows, and after your coffee is made and poured 
out, drop half a one into each cup. It will froth up like 
cream, but does not dissolve altogether. The result is a 
really delightful flavour, as well as improving the 
appearance of your coffee. 

Fruit-Stained Fingers.—After peeling apples for tarts, 
rub your fingers with the peel before washing them, and it 
will remove all stain. 

To Keep Food Hot.—Instead of putting food into the 
oven to keep hot for late-comers, cover it closely with a 
plate or basin, and set it over a saucepan of hot water. It 
will keep hot without drying. 


Salt on Cucumber.—Salt and vinegar make cucumber 
tough and_ indigestible. When making cucumber 
sandwiches, put the salt on the bread and butter, not on the 
cucumber. 

Grease Paper.—Save the wrapping paper from butter to 
grease or line cake tins. 

To Make Gravy.—Brown flour in the oven while the 
meat is baking. This saves times and gas when making the 
gravy, and also results in a better, brown gravy. 

Sticking Glasses.—When two glasses stick together, 
put them in a pan with about an inch depth of hot water, 
and pour cold water in the upper glass, and a little gentle 
working will pull them apart. 

Knife Handles.—Knives should never be dipped in hot 
water, as it loosens the handles. The blades may be placed 
upright in the water in a jug, by which plan the handles will 
be kept dry. 

Boiling the Kettle.—This cold weather it is handy to 
boil the kettle at night on the open fire for supper or the 
hot-water bag, but what a mess it makes of the bright 
aluminium or tin kettle. This can be overcome by rubbing 
the kettle all over with a little fat or butter before using. 
Next morning all it needs is a wipe with a dry cloth and the 
kettle will again be bright and shining. 

To Remove Fur From Kettle.—To remove fur from the 
sides of a kettle, put a heaped tablespoonful of powdered 
sal-ammonaic in the kettle, fill with cold water and bring to 
the boil; this will soften the fur, which can then be removed 
with a spoon. If the fur is very thick, a second application 
may be necessary. 

To Clean Lacquer. —Lacquered trays should never be 
cleaned with 

water. Sour milk makes an excellent cleaner and 
polisher. 

Preparing Mustard.—When preparing mustard for 
table use, mix first with a little vinegar, adding warm water 


to make it the right consistency. When mixed in this 
manner it will keep fresh for quite a long time. 

If mustard is mixed with milk instead of water, the spoon 
will not become discoloured. 

Newspaper in Kitchen.—Clean newspaper should be 
given a place in every kitchen. Its use will save much time 
and labour, but on no account must it come into contact 
with food. Use it when preparing vegetables and fruits, for 
wiping greasy knives or dishes, and for wrapping refuse 
before it goes into the garbage tin. 

Pastry Table.—The marble top of an old-fashioned 
washstand, if fixed to a kitchen table, will make a cool table 
for making pastry, and is easily kept clean. 

Pastry Board.—A good substitute for a pastry board is a 
sheet of 

American-cloth. This can be rolled up and put away 
when not in use, and can be easily cleaned. 

Hot Picnic Lunches.— Utilise your thermos flasks when 
you picnic during winter months. Providing the meat and 
vegetables are cut finely, they will carry, and keep piping 
hot. 

Another notion is to carry hot curry sauce in the 
thermos, and when lunch-time arrives pour the hot sauce 
over hard-boiled eggs, salmon or sausages that have been 
fried before you leave home. 

Milk Sticking to Pot.—After scalding or heating milk 
the saucepan -should be turned upside down, but not flat, 
on a bench. When washing-up time comes, it should then 
be an easy matter to cleanse the saucepan. 

Flour Sticking to Pots.—Dishes in which flour and 
eggs have been mixed can be quite easily cleaned if they 
are allowed to stand in cold water for a few minutes before 
washing. Hot water only hardens the mixture and makes it 
very difficult to remove. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes should never be placed on the table 
in a tightly- covered dish if they are still steaming, or they 


will absorb their own moisture and become sodden. 

Soap Jelly.—To make soap jelly: Cut up sufficient soap, 
put in a small saucepan, cover with hot water, and place on 
the fire. Stir, and when thoroughly dissolved, remove, turn 
into a basin and leave till next day. Make only in quantity 
sufficient for your purpose, as soap jelly will not keep. 

Washing Saucepans.—lIf, after you have cooked rice, 
sago, tapioca or any of their relations, a residue remains on 
the sides and bottom of the saucepan, the pot should be 
allowed to get quite cold before filling it with water to soak. 
When the saucepan has cooled, then fill with cold water 
and you will have no difficulty in removing the residue. 

Salt Will— 

Clean aluminium in a jiffy, and remove those obstinate 
egg-stains from the spoons. It will take out a fruit stain 
from frock or tablecloth, too, if you cover the place with it, 
directly the accident has occurred. 

Help to fix colours on washing-day. Use a tablespoonful 
to a gallon of rinsing water. 

Improve the flavour of coffee, if you add a pinch, before 
making it. 

Come to your aid when the painters have splashed a 
window with paint. Hot salt will remove the tiresome mark! 

Cleaning Stained Saucepans.—Stains on enamel 
Saucepans can be removed by rubbing with a little 
moistened salt; or else pour in some water, to which add a 
little soda, and let it simmer. All saucepans, directly after 
use, Should be partly filled with cold water, and left to soak: 
until they can be washed. 

Scalded Milk.—When scalding milk, if you do not wish 
the cream to rise on it, pour into a jug as soon as scalded, 
and stand the jug in cold water. 

Kitchen Scissors.—Kitchen scissors are necessary and 
important. These should be large, stainless, and preferably 
a good make. They are better than a knife for cutting the 
breakfast rashers, removing fins and tails of fish, and 


preparing vegetables for garnishing purposes. These 
scissors shorn! not be used as tin-openers; it is asking for 
broken points. 

Storing Silver.—If you wish to store away silverware, 
try packing it in a box of powdered starch. The silver will 
never tarnish, no matter how damp the atmosphere. 

To Clean Teapots.—If the inside of your aluminum 
teapot needs cleaning, try putting two sticks of rhubarb in 
it, fill up with cold water, and boil. The inside will then be 
as Clean as the outside. 

Wooden Spoons.—Wooden spoons are better for all 
cooking purposes with the exception of making curry. Curry 
penetrates the wood and makes, the spoon unfit for all 
other purposes. 

Hinged Wall Table.—In a small kitchen where space is 
valuable, install a hinged wall table, which can be let down 
and hang flat when not in use. 


LABOUR SAVING IN THE BATHROOM. 


ENAMEL FOR IRON BATH. 


If the bath has not previously been painted, but has been 
in use for some time, thoroughly clean the iron with soda 
water and sand soap to remove any grease and film that 
has formed oti it. When this is done, rinse well and make 
sure that no gritty particles are left in the bottom of the 
bath. Dry with a cloth free from fluff. If the iron is fairly 
new, dissolve 10 oz. of bluestone in one pint of warm water 
and apply this solution to the iron and allow to dry. This will 
darken the metal to some- extent. Make sure iron is dry 
before applying any paint. You now have- a choice of two 
methods. One method is to apply one of the new synthetic 
enamels now on the market for finishing motor cars. These 
enamels stand up well to soda and soap. On the bluestone- 
treated iron apply two coats, of the undercoat that is 
supplied by the makers of the brand you are using. Lightly 


rub each coat when dry with No. 1 sandpaper or 6/0 
waterproof garnet paper. Then apply two coats of the 
enamel according to the directions on the tin. White or tints 
can be used according to colour scheme of bathroom. The 
other method is to use a good brushing lacquer if one 
cannot get a spray machine. This requires more expert 
handling than the *enamel finish, but a lacquer finish will 
resist the action of the strongest soda water, and soap can 
be left lying on it without causing any damage. The iron 
must be treated with bluestone as for enamel, then given a 
coat of a special oil primer made for lacquer. This can be 
obtained from the paint store when purchasing the lacquer. 
Apply one or two coats of primer according to directions on 
the tin—each maker has his own ideas about this—and 
allow to stand for 24 hours before applying lacquer. If this 
is done with a brush, start at the right-hand end of the bath 
and do that end completely first, taking care not to go over 
on the sides. Then start at the right-hand end of the side 
farthest away and work right round, finishing up at the 
right-hand end nearest to yourself. If there is a seam or join 
at the bottom of the hath, take advantage of it to make a 
break, and paint the bottom in last. If there is no seam, 
paint half the bottom with each side. The bottom can then 
be done over again, while the lacquer is still soft, with a full 
brush, flowing the lacquer on with light, quick strokes. This 
coat, if properly done, will level itself out. The bath can be 
used two days after finishing. 

Bath Salts.—Bath salts, particularly those in crystal 
form, are apt to make marks where they lie on a painted 
bath, especially when the paint is new. To prevent any risk 
of this, dissolve the salts in a cupful of boiling water before 
adding them to the water in the bath. 

To Keep Brushes and Combs.—Tortoiseshell brushes, 
combs, etc., can be kept for years in excellent condition if 
they are occasionally soaked overnight in olive oil and then 


rubbed dry with a very soft rag. They should then be 
polished with a fresh rag or the palm of the hand. 

Clean Porcelain or Enamel.—When cleaning a 
porcelain or enamel bath, basin, etc., there is no more 
effective grease-remover than kerosene and baking soda. If 
the bath is only slightly soiled, kerosene alone, sprinkled on 
a clean flannel cloth and rubbed lightly on the soiled 
surface, will lift dirt and grease, and leave it clean and 
smooth. The hath (after using) should be wiped over, and it 
will remain spotless for a long time. 

Soft Soap.—Here is a recipe for a good soft soap for 
household purposes. Finely slice 2 % lb. of reliable bar 
soap and mix with 1 lb. of washing soda. Put into a 
saucepan with one and a half gallons of water. Boil until 
dissolved, and an excellent soft soap results. 

Use for Toothbrush.—Old toothbrushes are useful for 
cleaning metal taps, if sprinkled with polish. They will 
reach awkward corners, and you do not soil your fingers. 

An easy way to clean carved furniture is to rub it with an 
old toothbrush dipped in furniture polish. 

Care of Toothbrush.—If a toothbrush which is new is 
soaked overnight in a glass of water, it will prevent the 
hairs coming out, and so will make it last much longer. 


Jobs for the Handy Man 


EVERYONE who has the good fortune to possess a house 
of his own will, at some period, wish to have it redecorated. 
It is practically impossible for anyone, however talented, to 
become an expert painter or decorator without serving an 
apprenticeship to master the trade; but the zealous 
amateur can, with care and practice, become proficient 
enough to get satisfactory results from his attempts and at 
the same time save his money. The following paragraphs 
should prove a very great help to those undertaking their 
own decorations. 


FLOORS. 

Seldom do the floors and floor coverings of the home 
receive the' thought and careful treatment their importance 
warrants. When furnishing a new home, ninety-nine people 
out of 100 select their furniture first and floor coverings 
afterwards. Actually, it is infinitely better that the carpets 
or other coverings should be selected first, and the 
furniture to match them be sought afterwards. In this way, 
it is far easier to achieve harmony, for with the colour and 
pattern of the carpet in mind, it is comparatively easy to 
vision how the suite or piece of furniture will look when the 
two are combined in the home. Also, if necessary, the 
covering, or a sample of it, can be taken to the furniture 
store for purposes of comparison, whereas it is almost 
impossible to take the furniture to the carpet. 

In regard to floors, there are four essential points to 
keep in mind. The finished floor should be hygienic, that is, 
as impervious as possible to dirt, and thereby easy to clean. 
It should be suitable to the purpose of the room; it should 
be warm to the feet; and it should be regarded as the 
background on which the rest of the room's decoration is 
built. 

Doubtless it is due in some measure to their hygienic 
nature that uncovered floors have attained such popularity. 
For the time being, at least, they are distinctly fashionable. 
They do not necessarily mean that greater economy is 
achieved, for the expense of a parquet or other uncovered 
floor may be infinitely greater than a covered floor. In any 
case, some covering will almost certainly have to be 
provided, for a stained and polished wooden floor will be 
improved in appearance if partially covered with rugs. 

Parquet flooring is very attractive and sanitary, but it is 
expensive to lay down. A surround of parquet, with the 
central portion filled in with ordinary boards, is almost as 
good, and has the advantage of being much less expensive. 


Also it is possible to obtain imitation parquet flooring, this 
being in sheets, which are fixed in position over an 
ordinary- floor. Parquet may be left unstained and polished 
with beeswax and turpentine. Or, it may be both stained 
and polished. 

Staining and polishing is a most useful and economical 
method of dealing with floors which are not to be covered 
entirely. In a small study, sitting-room or bedroom, on 
landings, or for a surround in other rooms, the stained and 
polished floor is very suitable. When the whole floor is 
treated, rugs or mats add a cosy appearance and deaden 
sound. Further, they are easily removed for cleaning. Such 
floors are pleasant, hygienic, and labour-saving, and are 
particularly suitable for rooms where the most spacious 
effect is required. Permanganate of potash (Condy’s 
crystals) is one of the cheapest and most effective home 
stains. In addition, there are numerous prepared stains, 
made up in handy-sized tins, which anyone can apply. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of stained floors is 
that they become shabby where there is constant wear. Just 
inside a door, for instance, or down the middle of a 
passage. Provided varnish has not been applied over the 
stained surface, however, the worn places can easily be 
recoloured and polished. It is a good idea to place a small 
mat w-here most of the* wear will come, but if the mat is 
too small and if the floor has been polished to a slippery 
surface where it is placed, such mats can be veritable 
death-traps. Some one hurrying in or out of the room may 
find the mat slip from under their feet, and broken bones— 
or worse—may be the result. 

On carpeted floors, certain parts which receive most of 
the wear are apt to become shabby. This can be obviated, 
to a great extent, by utilising pieces of harmonising runner 
or older pieces of carpet. These can be placed at doors on 
top of the carpet or run down the centre of the passage, 
they can be taken up at a minute’s notice, though possibly 


there are certain parts of the house where they would not 
be unsightly if treated as- permanent. 

Stone or Cement Floors.—Floors made of stone or 
cement, sometimes laid down in kitchens and washhouses, 
have little to recommend them. They are cold, damp and 
gloomy, and should most certainly be covered. Linoleum is 
difficult to keep down on such floors, a special adhesive 
being required. Further, if there is much dampness, the 
moisture is apt to get between the linoleum and the floor 
and cause rotting. Cocoanut matting is a cheap and 
satisfactory covering for such floors, since it can be lifted 
readily and the floor scrubbed. 

Probably carpets will always be the most favoured 
covering for floors.. They are warm, comfortable, and 
durable; they deaden sound, and their beauty and design 
makes them adaptable to any scheme of decoration. The 
size of the pattern—a large room will stand a large pattern, 
but in small rooms a close, unobtrusive pattern, or a 
perfectly plain carpet should be chosen. 

The colour is important. A dark, gloomy room is 
brightened by a light-coloured carpet, and a small room, 
not necessarily dark, appears larger than it really is. It 
should not be forgotten that the carpet is part, of the 
background for the rest of the room, and that backgrounds 
should be less intense in colour than objects that are to 
appear against them in any decorative capacity. 

The fitted, wall-to-wall carpet, generally speaking, is not 
desirable. A carpet which cannot be readily taken up for 
cleaning and pest eradication will not last so long as one 
which can simply be rolled up and taken into the open air 
to be beaten or cleaned. Further, if the owner has occasion 
to move from one house to another, the wall-to-wall carpet 
will, more than likely, be useless in the new home. 

The carpet square or oblong, surrounded by felt, stained 
floor or linoleum, can readily be kept clean. No dust can 
accumulate round the walls and skirtings, and the effect is 


pleasant and comfortable. Another- great advantage is the 
possibility of altering its position in order to equalise wear. 

Linoleums.—The floor on which it is intended to lay 
linoleum must be even and well ventilated. Ventilation is 
important, as if there is dampness, dry rot will set in. The 
lengths of linoleum should be so cut that they run, if 
possible, across the floor boards and not with them, and 
should be a trifle shorter than the actual measurement of 
the room, to allow for « settling and expansion. The edges, 
however, should be firmly closed at the seams and the 
pattern matched. No fastenings should be put in until the 
linoleum has settled down which may be in from one to 
three weeks. It should be fitted neatly round corners and 
projections and all joints should be tight. Attention to these 
details helps in obtaining a well- finished appearance. It 
may be necessary to put weights, such as sandbags, along 
the seams until the linoleum has settled and to flatten them 
before fixing. The brads used for fastening should be 
placed at frequent intervals and well hammered in. 

When linoleum has to be laid over cement, it may be 
necessary to call in the assistance of a furnishing firm. 
Generally, it will be found: desirable to cement a layer of 
felt paper to the cement, and then fasten the linoleum on to 
this. The paper gives added warmth, deadens sound,, and 
gives a smooth, even finish. 


PAINTING OLD WOODWORK. 


All woodwork, both inside and outside, that has been 
previously painted will require to be washed down with 
soap and warm water, with a lump of soda added to the 
water, if the old paint has become soiled and dirty; but if 
clean and unbroken, a good rubbing down with No. 2 1/2 
sandpaper will be sufficient. All nail-holes, cracks, and 
crevices must be filled up with putty to ensure a level 
surface, and the woodwork dusted down with the brush to 


remove all dust and sand that may have accumulated on it. 
It will be necessary to apply two coats of paint, the first 
coat to be one shade lighter than the second or finishing 
coat. If the work is to be- finished in a varnish, the paint 
must be mixed with a greater proportion of turpentine than 
linseed oil; this causes the colour to dry without gloss, thus 
adding to the brilliancy of the varnish finish. The paint, 
when applied to the woodwork, should be allowed a couple 
of days to dry, and each coat should be well and evenly 
spread all over the surface. Care must be taken to rub the 
colour well into the quirks and corners, brushing out 
eclean, so that no pooling or fatty edges are allowed to 
hang on the surface. All old woodwork that has become 
dirty and greasy from careless handling -and exposure to 
oily fumes and fat should be gone over with a coat of 
limewash prepared by mixing a few lumps of hot lime and a 
lump of soda into a consistency with warm water. This coat 
will have the desired effect of “killing” the grease and, 
when dry, can be painted over with a good coat of paint 
mixe* with equal parts of boiled oil and turpentine. If it is 
desired to paint the woodwork in two colours, or in two 
different shades, prepare them first, and, taking up the 
lighter colour, apply it to all the panels and flat surfaces 
where it is desired to have light. When this has been done 
and has become dry and hard to the touch, take up the 
darker shade and carefully “cut-in” and coat the stiles and 
frames and other parts where it is required to be darker. 
This operation can be continued in the second coating and 
subsequent coats if necessary. Carefully rub down the work 
with No. 1 % glasspaper between each coat. Some painters 
coat over the soiled woodwork with a preparation of 
concentrated size dissolved in boiling water. This has in 
many cases the desired effect of binding up the work, and 
therefore presenting an impervious surface for the paint. A 
thin coat of Hall’s distemper will be found of equal value. 


Blistering—The cause of woodwork blistering is due to 
the application in the first instance of strong oil paint to 
unseasoned timber, especially that which is exposed to the 
sun’s rays. 

Removing Old Paint.—When any of the work happens 
to be blistered and badly cracked in places, it will be 
necessary to have the old paint removed or scraped off 
before the wood can be repainted. This operation Is of no 
little difficulty, and can be best done by having all the old 
paint burned off with a painter’s blow-lamp or the patent 
burning-off lamp. This operation requires some dexterity in 
handling, and must be explained to the beginner. While the 
painter holds up the lamp with his left hand, directing the 
flame on the old paint, he scrapes off the latter with the 
scraper held in his right hand. Care must, at the same time, 
be taken not to keep the flame pointed to the one spot, as it 
will burn through and char the wood. The lamp can be kept 
moving slowly and steadily in a perpendicular line, and, 
followed equally by the knife, will cause all the burned 
paint to be cleaned off, a regular section at a time. When all 
the paint has been burned off, the woodwork will be gone 
over in every :part with No. 3, and finished off with No. 11 
glasspaper. All nail-holes and cracks must be filled up, and 
work primed and painted. Another way to remove old paint 
is to apply a coat of freshly-slaked lime and soda, or a coat 
of pearlash dissolved in hot water and laid on freely ail over 
the surface with an old stock brush. After a day or two the 
old paint will have softened to such an extent that it can be 
easily scraped off with the broad chisel knife. Wash down 
the work with plenty of cold water, and leave to dry, then 
prepare in the usual -way. 

Varnishing.—To begin with, the woodwork must be 
properly glass- papered, rubbed down, and dusted; then 
swilled down with clean cold water, using a flat brush for 
the purpose. Let the work dry thoroughly for a day or two. 
All brushes, pots and the varnish itself must be perfectly 


clean. The varnish must be slightly warm and kept in a 
place of moderate temperature. Rinse the brushes out in 
turpentine and squeeze dry. In working the varnish it is an 
advantage to begin on the panels and facing surfaces, first 
on the upper sections, then working down, leaving the 
mouldings, casements and skirtings to come last of all. 
After varnishing has commenced, no dusting or wiping 
down must be done. All doors, windows and ventilators 
must be kept closed. Varnish must be carefully spread and 
laid off. up and down, without too much “teasing” or 
working it about. 

Old varnished surfaces. — can be washed down with 
warm water to which a tablespoon of liquid ammonia has 
been added, left to dry, and then revarnished. Dull varnish 
work can be brightened up with a thin coat, of turpentine 
stained with an ounce of raw sienna and a spoonful of 
Japan gold size, and when dry varnish in the usual way. 

Enamelling.—Dust down woodwork, then with patent 
knotting varnish touch over all knots and resinous parts. 
When dry, rub gently down with. No. 1 glasspaper. Fill up 
and stop all nail-holes and crevices with putty, dust down. It 
will now be ready for the priming coat, which consists of, 
say, 7 lb. of genuine whitelead, broken up and mixed with 
equal parts of best turpentine and raw linseed oil, with a 
tablespoon of terebine or other liquid dried added. Strain 
and cover till required. Apply with a flat enamel brush 
freely and plentifully. When dry and hard, rub down with 
No. I glasspaper, and dust. The second coat is prepared in 
the proportion of 7 lb. of genuine whitelead, mixed and 
beaten up with two parts linseed oil and one part of best 
turpentine, adding liquid driers in small proportion to 
ensure drying. Strain, and leave till required. Apply all over 
work and. leave for a day or two to dry. Rub down and dust. 
The third coat is made of 7 lb. genuine whitelead, 7 lb. pure 
zinc oxide, broken up in a clean can, and add one pint best 
white enamel and thin out with American turpentine. This 


makes a good bodied paint. Flow this on smoothly and 
leave for a couple of days until firm; then go over surface 
with No. 0 glasspaper; remove all dust and wipe with clean, 
dry wash leather. Now you can enamel white or cream with 
a three-inch flat varnish brush, being careful not to work it 
about too much. If coloured enamel is used, tint the 
undercoat to match the finishing enamel. 

Varnishing Wallpaper.—The only paperhangings that 
can be varnished properly are those called “sanitary” 
papers. Before the varnish is applied they must be 
thoroughly sized—that is, coated over at least twice with, a 
coat of good strong, clear size. This must be done well. 
Clear spirit paper varnish can be used for light-coloured 
paper, but a coat of fine pale copal varnish is better and 
more durable. For very dark or heavy patterned paper any 
ordinary general varnish will make a good lasting and 
brilliant surface. Any class of varnished paper can be wiped 
down with a wet. sponge, or lightly washed with soft water 
if required. White oil varnish, is also a good preservative 
and a hard-drying, lustrous varnish for the purpose. 

Distempering.—Colour wash can be made in the 
following manner: Dissolve, say, 7 lb. of best whiting in cold 
water, leaving it to rest for some hours. Then pour off all 
the surface water that has come to the top. Get as much of 
your colour (dissolved in a separate vessel) as you think 
will bring out the tint required. Add this to the thick 
whiting paste in the pad. Then add sufficient of the 
prepared size to bind it, and mix up altogether, adding 
sufficient cold water to bring it to working consistency. All 
the colours used in distemper will be in dry powder form in 
the first, instance, and will be added only in a wet state. 

If it is desired to distemper a room that is already paper, 
it will not be necessary to remove or strip off the old paper 
—that is, provided it is in good condition. When the paper 
has been brushed down and dusted, apply distemper in 
successive coats to bring out a firm and solid surface. 


THE INFLUENCE OF COLOUR IN THE HOME. 

Seldom do we associate colour with our physical and 
mental well-being, yet it Is a definite medium through 
which we gain pleasurable sensations. Rosy red apples 
casting their reflections on a polished table add zest to the 
appetite, and a walk in the garden fragrant with many 
coloured blooms invigorates the tired body. Similarly, the 
right choice of colour in the homo plays its part in 
contributing to the health of the occupants. Many cases of 
shattered feminine nerves and masculine irritability, it is 
said, ‘have been traced to inharmonious colour schemes. A 
case is on record of a lady who was slowly recovering from 
a serious illness. She lived in a large country house of 
considerable historical importance. Unfortunately, the walls 
were for the most part panelled in dark oak, and the 
windows, curtained with heavy materials, gave a drabness 
to the rooms which no rich furnishings could dispel. For 
weeks the doctor was puzzled by her slow convalescence, 
when without warning he had her removed to a nearby 
cottage, whose bright chintzes, polished floors and gold 
and blue crockery provided the antithesis of her previous 
environment. In less than two weeks the girl was 
completely cured by the healing qualities of the sky, green 
grass and golden sunlight. 

Colours have real emotional meanings, inasmuch as they 
produce a feeling of joy or depression. If you are inclined to 
suffer from moods of ; acute depression, an eminent 
authority suggests that your special sanctum should 
combine the colours of lilac and primrose. Soft creamy 
walls, the ceilings and woodwork painted a delicate mauve, 
would form an admirable setting for warmer tones, which 
could be expressed in the floral cretonne upholstery and 
plain artificial silk hangings. 

Excitable men and women _ should avoid highly 
stimulating colours, since they act as an irritant to the 


nerve centres. Their choice should be among beige pinks, 
amethyst, and plum colours. Apple and almond greens have 
a tranquillising effect, while yellow in its varying hues 
provides just that amount of stimulus which is _ health- 
promoting. 

Care must be taken, however, not to rob any room in the 
house of its definite function. A library should be decorated 
with colours that are restrained and restful. The dining- 
room must express good cheer and hospitality, the bedroom 
be conducive to slumber, and the kitchen suggestive of 
brightness and immaculateness. 

Coolness, spaciousness and cosiness can all be achieved 
by the correct blending of tones, but the indiscriminate 
introduction of colours may easily ruin the atmosphere. In 
every case, colour plays a vital part. Take the [case of a 
person who has a room in unrelieved brown shades, who 
thinks to brighten the sombre colourings of carpets and 
furnishings by some gaily-coloured cushions. 


A STORY IN COLOURS. 

Houses, like people, have face value. 

The outside of your house matters. Every day strangers 
walk up your egarden path and wonder what you are going 
to be like. They are judging a good deal by what they can 
see. 

My heart warms to a scarlet door. 

Grass green window boxes bright with tulips tell me that 
these people have imagination and take trouble about little 
things. 

New ideas for house make-up. New paint prescriptions 
for front doors and window-sills. What colours and where? 

I like colour. I am enchanted by the blues and yellows of 
Dutch houses and the rose splashed cottages in Italy. 

I like the sharp contrasts of green and crimson roofs 
above the white and daffodil coloured houses in America. 


I think the worst fault of new building estates and 
garden suburbs is monotony of colour. 

When your builder or landlord offers to paint the house 
“to owner's taste,” he intends you to choose from a safe 
selection of creams, stones, ochres and browns. He has 
enormous stocks of these colours, and means to use them. 

When I talk to my painter about jade and maroon and 
sapphire, he begins to look very old-fashioned. It isn’t 
usual, and my house will be conspicuous. That suits me. 

On the first of May he is going to get busy. 

My house is built of brick and the whole front of it is 
painted. I have chosen cream mixed with a very little pink. 
This means I won’t get that jaundiced cream beloved of 
painters and which begins to look really livery after a few 
months. The front door, the gutters and pipes are going to 
be jade green So are the outer frames of the windows. The 
inner frames round the actual windows themselves are 
going to be cream. 

I have my front window sills painted, and these are 
going to be a rich maroon ... a lovely plummy colour which 
looks exactly right with jade. 

The window-sills on the plain brick walls of the house 
are always kept “cream” with hearthstone applied twice a 
month. They look fresh all the year round, so I am going to 
keep them like this, as the maroon would not show up well 
against my mellow old bricks. 

Distemper makes an excellent finish for the “pebble 
dash’’ surface which is so often used in modern building. 
Warm cream is good, and so is real white if the painting 
can be done fairly frequently. 

I know of three small houses which are whitewashed 
every year by their owners at very little trouble and 
expense. 

Whitewash or distemper is also a satisfactory finish for 
bricks, but,, of course, does not “stay” like good old paint. 


Good colours for brick painting are cream, ivory, pink- 
cream, blue-grey, yellow, and, in some cases, a rather dark 
crimson brick colour. 

I have seen the dark crimson used in a neighbourhood 
where light colours were not practical and accented with 
white window frames and a white brass-trimmed front door. 

With slate roof and with the modern blue tiled roofs, 
blue paint for small details looks well. It must be of the best 
quality if the colour is to wear. Ask for yacht paint. 

Blue paint is one of the few colours which does not “fly” 
in sea coast districts. A rich peacock green is the ideal 
contrast for pinkish distemper, or very light-coloured 
natural bricks. 

If you have a cement-coloured house or one of grey 
stone, choose a vivid colour for doors and window-boxes, 
but keep the window frames- plain white. 

If you have railings close to your house front, they look 
better painted shiny black or green than in the same colour 
as the house front. 

A highly-varnished black door is handsome on a white 
house front,, especially if it is trimmed with “white” 
stainless metal. 

Match up your gate and your front door for colour. 

Some day owners of semi-detached houses will get 
together at painting time and co-operate to make their 
houses one harmonious unit. 

And some day when coloured houses are legion you will 
be glad you had the courage to refuse painter’s beige. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR CARE. 


The cheerfulness of the home which boasts of fresh, 
colourful floral decorations is admitted by all, but few 
housewives have been able to keep their vases replenished 
with fresh blooms during a wintry spell. 


There is a time when flowers are definitely scarce and 
expensive to buy. Not only Is the cost high, hut some of the 
blooms that usually grace homes are unprocurable. 

It, therefore, behooves housekeepers to make the most 
of what flowers they can obtain and give them every care 
and attention to prolong their lives. It is not sufficient to 
arrange them tastefully in vases of fresh water. They need 
frequent changes of water and clipping. 

To maintain the freshness of cut flowers, it is essential 
that vases and water changed daily. Before the blooms are 
replaced about a quarter piece of charcoal will help to keep 
the water pure. Vases should be washed and water changed 
daily. Before the blooms are replaced about a quarter of an 
inch should be clipped from each stem. The flowers will 
benefit if the stems are cut slantwise, and not straight 
across. 

Revive Drooping Blooms.—A little sugar added to the 
water will give- days to the life of flowers and help to revive 
drooping blooms. Carnations are an exception. Boric acid 
will act as a stimulant for these flowers. They thrive better 
if not mixed with other blooms, and should be associated 
only with asparagus tern. 

If the stems are of the hard woody variety, strip the 
stems and split them for an inch and a half, or bruise them 
with a hammer. Chrysanthemums and hydrangea come 
under this heading. Hydrangea should be plunged into a 
bucket of boiling water for a few minutes or two inches of 
the stems burnt to charcoal before placing them in vases of 
cold water. If this process is followed, the blooms should 
last at least a week. 

Do not allow flowers to remain in water into which 
petals have fallen, as this causes the water to become 
impure. 

The stems of Iceland poppies should be burnt for about 
an inch and a half or plunged into boiling water. Disastrous 
results will follow if this precaution is not taken, and before 


they have been in the vases three days the petals will begin 
to fall. 

The method of treating flowers with hot water or fire can 
be applied to those which suck up water with difficulty. As a 
general rule, it is wise to treat land plants by burning and 
water plants with hot water. 

Jonquils and daffodils, which are included in the hollow- 
stemmed variety, should be placed in vases three-quarters 
filled with water. Violets will revive wonderfully if a bunch, 
of which the stems have been cut, is totally immersed in a 
bowl of cold water for a few hours. 

The laundry will supply a preservative for any type of 
bloom. If stems are dipped in dry starch before the flowers 
are arranged in vases it will help to prolong life. 

Roses and orchids will benefit if placed head down in a 
bowl of water and the cutting completely covered by water. 
Allow them to remain in the water all night, and before 
placing them in vases in the morning, gently shake any 
superfluous moisture from the petals. 

A bouquet may be kept in perfect condition for a 
fortnight by sprinkling it with fresh cold water and putting 
it into a bowl containing soapsuds. Take out of the bowl 
each morning and lay it sideways in clean water. Keep it in 
the clean water for a couple of minutes and when removed 
sprinkle the flowers lightly with water. Replace in the 
soapsuds each evening. The suds should be changed every 
three days. Flowers which have been packed or carried for 
some distance soon droop. To revive them, plunge the 
stalks into hot water and allow them to stand till the water 
is cold. Then cut off the ends of the stalks and arrange the 
flowers in cold water. Thus treated, flowers will last 
wonderfully in the vases. 

Arranging the Flowers.—If you are using one of those 
dainty tall glass vases for your summer flowers, try half- 
filling it with sand before you pour in the water. This will 
give it sufficient weight to prevent its being blown over—as 


so often happens when it is placed near an open window. It 
will also make the flowers last longer if you push their 
stems well into the wet sand, and will help you to arrange 
them more attractively, too. Do you know that you can buy 
coloured sand quite cheaply? A layer of green sand looks 
really charming through glass. 

Preserving Heather.—When you bring back an armful 
of heather from a week-end, wash a large potato and make 
holes in it with a skewer. Stick the heather into the holes 
and place the potato into a howl of water. In this way the 
heather will remain wonderfully fresh for weeks. 

To Arrange Pansies.—Now that pansies and violets are 
with us, a very good way to arrange them is to melt some 
paraffin wax and pour on top of water in a flat bowl. Only a 
very thin layer is required. When almost set, pierce holes 
all over with a knitting needle, then place a violet or pansy 
in each hole. A very pleasing effect is obtained. 

Curtain Treatments.—Curtain treatments are a never- 
ending problem to the home furnisher. It has often been 
said, and is none the less true for its reiteration, that 
curtains can make or mar any furnishing scheme. 

Curtains may be simple or elaborate, but they must bear 
a definite relation to the colour scheme of the surrounding 
interior, and their style needs to be chosen in keeping with 
the shape of the window. 

Another consideration that should not be forgotten is 
that curtains- should present—or at least, those parts 
visible—a happy link with the- exterior of the house. In this 
regard it is colour harmony that is most- important. and. 
perhaps in a lesser degree, the style of window treatment 
chosen. Pink, red or fuchsia curtains do not look very 
attractive viewed against an exterior of red brick, and 
green is rather lost set in a window that is framed with 
masses of ivy or green foliage. 

Curtain treatments are so different that each must be 
treated on its merits. 


There are various types of window treatments. The 
frilled, crossover glass curtains in voile, muslin or 
marquisette is one style. This style would be sufficient 
without pelmet or dress curtains if the window is not 
recessed. Another variation for glass curtains is a 10-inch 
frill at the bottom of the curtains, joined on with a narrow 
heading. This type looks more “finished’’ with side curtains 
and valance or pelmet. The dress curtains are arranged on 
a draw string so that they may be pulled right across the 
face of the window, and to give a richer and more spacious 
effect and to obviate the squareness of the window, the 
curtains art- brought right to the ground. The draped 
pelmet is sloped down each side to give a narrower 
appearance to the window. 

This treatment could be carried out with a pelmet of 
mock chamois, or material such as chintz, moire or repp in 
a chamois toning, and relieved, with white. Beige and white 
floral chintz is suggested for the curtains and. bed cover. 
Plain brown carpet, and a chair upholstered in Nile green 
or turquoise blue. 

Scented Curtains. — Tiny bags of lavender sewn to the 
corners of 

curtains fill the room with a delicious scent as they sway 
in the breeze. If they are put in the folds of the curtains, 
the little lavender bags do not show, and the scent lasts for 
a long time. 


An Idea for a Bed-Sitting Room. 

A series of cupboards are built in up and around the box- 
bed. The dressing-table is a very simple piece with mirror 
fitted flat against the wall. Book-shelves and flat surfaces 
for cherished knick-knacks will provide opportunities for 
relieving the room of the solely bedroom atmosphere. 

To Stain Floors. 

To stain the floors brown, employ permanganate of 

potash crystals— purchase from your grocer. Allow one 


level teaspoonful of the crystals to each pint of boiling 
water. Stir the mixture, and after sweeping and. scrubbing 
the boards, let them dry. then apply the preparation with u 
mop made by covering the end of a stick with several folds 
of clean white rags. An old hair broom, covered, will 
excellently serve. Brush on the boards evenly, the way of 
the grain. Leave for twenty-four hours, and. if colour is not 
sufficiently dark, give a second coat, and a third, allowing 
an interval of twenty-four hours to elapse between each. 
Forty-eight hours later rub with raw linseed oil, leave for 
twenty-four hours, then polish with beeswax and 
turpentine. Two or three moderately strong coats of the 
stain will give better results than one coat, very strong and 
dark. 
Long Hall Treatment. 

Light, pastel colours give an impression of spaciousness. 
You could . break the length by introducing a greater 
contrast between woodwork and. walls. For instance— 
water green walls; ceiling, skirting boards and doors in 
biscuit toning, and wall-to-wall plain or mottled carpet in 
raisin brown. This particular colour blend may not appeal 
to you, but similar treatment could be carried out in a 
range of colours, such as—Burgundy carpet,. French grey 
walls and ivory woodwork; mist blue walls, grey woodwork 
and deep rust carpet. 

The plain walls and plain carpet will enhance the width 
of the passage, and the doors in contrast would tend to 
break the excessive length. A patterned floor covering or 
wall might result in the passage looking more “closed in.” If 
wallpaper is used, a single-toned textured paper with a 
narrow dado set about IS inches short of door height would 
probably be best. All-over carpeting would be preferable as 
the small margin of stained wood left on each side would 
lessen the appearance of the width of the passage. 

A New Use for Old Records. 


Disused gramophone records may be adapted for the 
display of flowers with short stems in shallow bowls. Most 
households have such bowls in which either 10 in. or 12 in. 
records would fit, either just inside or on the rim of the 
bowl. All that is needed is to bore clean-cut holes with ;a 
mechanical drill about 3-8 in. in diameter, at suitable 
distances apart. Most repair shops attached to motor 
businesses have such instruments. Any short-stemmed 
flowers, such as pansies and small bulbous flowers, look 
delightful arranged in the holes in the record, their stems 
in water in the bowl below. 

Suggestions for the Sleepout. 

Here are some suggested colour schemes for the 
sleepout:—Floor covering: Patterned dark blue, sky blue 
and white linoleum. Furniture: ;Sky blue lacquer with flame 
red door handles. Bedspread: White candle- wick showing 
dark blue and light blue design. Hangings: Plain dark blue 
duck with draw strings of red cord. Floor covering: Pale 
grey. Furniture: Lettuce green enamel or lacquer. Hangings 
and bed cover: Patterned cretonne in daffodil, cream, green 
and orange. 

Vegetable Table Centre Piece. 

Then, for dinner settings, there’s a great vogue for 
various odd nuts and vegetables painted or silvered over, 
and placed in a pile in the centre of the table instead of the 
regulation floral centre. You might have a group of silvery 
pine-cones, with green candles either side, or a heap of 
funny little yellow gourds, flanked with white candles. 
There are endless ways of expressing individuality in 
modern table settings, no less than in modern dining-room 
colour-schemes. 

Treatment of Walls. 

There are so many varied treatments of walls that one 
cannot be ediscarded in favour of another on the ground 
that any particular type may be “modern.” English oak 
wood panelling is ages old, and is fashionable for the 


modern home built according to the old English style of 
architecture. Flush panelling with Australian hardwood 
veneers is the modern version of wood panelling, and a 
very attractive treatment. In a small home, plain plaster 
walls tinted a warm pastel toning are more practical. They 
are spacious in appearance and provide better scope for 
furnishings. If you decide on the panelling, there is no need 
to have it in all rooms. You could have the hall panelled 
only, or the dining-room. 
Recipe for Whitewash. 

The recipe for making what in the United States is 
commonly known as “government” whitewash, for both 
indoor and outdoor work, is as follow: Half a bushel of 
unslaked lime; slake with warm water, covering it during 
the process to retain the steam; strain the liquid through a 
fine sieve or strainer; add a peck of salt previously well 
dissolved in warm water; three pounds of ground rice 
boiled to a thin paste, and stirred in boiling hot; half-pound 
of powdered Spanish whiting, and a pound of glue, which 
has been previously dissolved over a low fire; add five 
gallons of hot water to the mixture; stir well, and let it 
stand a few days, protected from dirt. It should be put on 
hot. One pint of the mixture will cover one square yard, 
properly applied. Small brushes are best. There is nothing 
to compare with it for outside or inside work, and it retains 
its brilliancy for many years. Colouring matter of any shade 
may be added. Red ochre may be used. A cheap whitewash 
which will stand the rain and weather, without coming off, 
and will do for galvanised iron, can be made by placing 
sufficient tallow for the purpose in a large bucket; then put 
about the same quantity of good lime (dry) on top of the 
tallow—i.e., equal proportions of each: then pour enough 
water on to slake the lime. When the heat from the lime has 
melted the tallow, and all is well dissolved, stir it 
thoroughly until all ‘s well mixed, then apply (warm, if 


possible) -with a large brush. This will do for any surface. 
The surface must be quite dry before applying the mixture. 
If required to dry very white, add a small quantity of blue. 
Half a bushel of lime will fill a kerosene-tin. 


JOBS FOR THE HANDY MAN 


Weatherproofing Windows; Flashing Drainers. 

In countless houses trouble is caused by badly- 
constructed window-sills *which allow rain to be driven in 
between the bottom of the sash and the top of the sill. This 
is the case with both box-frame and casement windows, 
.although the latter possess the worse reputation for the 
failing. 

Figure 1 is a cross section through a typical sill. 

The fillet or strip of wood marked A is worthy of special 
attention, because it is the final hurdle which driving rain 
must overcome to enter a room in the way described above. 
The strip may be attached to the sill by means of nails, or it 
may be part of the sill itself. 

In the last-named instance, the sill is more expensive to 
construct than in the first, and therefore has in all 
probability received due care; we will ‘therefore concern 
ourselves only with sills with separate fillets. 

If water enters between the strip and the sill the sill 
should be removed, well painted underneath and replaced 
with sufficient nails to hold it close against the sill. If the 
water mounts up over it, its shape must be altered, as 
shown in Figure 2. 

It is a simple matter to prise off this fillet with broad 
Chisels, to cut a groove in it at the outside bottom corner, 
and to replace it so that there is little space between it and 
the sash when closed. 

The groove should prove sufficient to make the window 
watertight at this position, even if the fillet is only half an 
inch thick. 


In a similar manner, the fillets on the sides of the frames 
of casement windows may be removed and made better 
able to exclude driving rain. 

The groove should not be very necessary, but paint 
between the fillet and the frame is essential if the fit of 
these two parts is not perfect. 

Usually fillets in this position are part of the window 
frame and, therefore. cannot be removed or cause trouble. 

In the case of a pair of casement sashes which let in rain 
where they =hut against each other, perhaps the best 
remedy is to take down both sashes and to screw to one of 
them a strip of stout brass or aluminium, as shown in plan 
in Figure 3 to fit into a groove cut in the other. 

This work necessitates the use of a grooving plane or a 
fine woodcarving chisel. 

The majority of draining-hoards are made _ unsightly 
where they butt against a wall, by the use of light lead 
flashing which is carried along the wall at the back of the 
draining-board, let into it two or three inches above the 
hoard and smoothed out and tacked to the hoard itself. 

Where the lead is let into the plaster of the wall the joint 
is pointed up with fresh plaster and is made as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

In time this pointing piaster comes away, leaving the 
joint bare in all its ugliness. 

Remove the lead and to replace it with stout aluminium 
let into wall six inches or so above the draining-board and 
tacked down with brass or copper tacks. 

Sufficient ready-mixed plaster to make good the 
damaged joint may be bought for a few pence at almost any 
ironmongery store, and suitable -crap aluminium is for sale 
in city stores which stock builders’ materials. 

The great advantage of the aluminium splash-guard over 
the one it replaces are that its greater height gives better 
protection to the wall, and the nature of the material is 


better fitted for this purpose than lead, being 
comparatively easy to keep clean. 

Paths.—When tarring a path, use sawdust instead of 
sand for sprinkling on it. 

Picnicking.—Keep an old card table for picnic. Cut 
down its legs to about 12 inches, sharpen them, tack on fur 
cuffs, and you will have an ideal table for out-of-doors, 
immune from ants into the bargain. 

Slipping Book-Ends.—Cut two pieces of cardboard as 
wide as the bases of the book-ends, and six inches or more 
longer. Glue __ them firmly underneath the bases, and place 
the first three or four books of the ends of your row on the 
projecting portions to weight them down. 

Soldering.—Cut out a piece of tinfoil the size of the job 
in hand, then, after applying a solution of sal-ammoniac to 
the two surfaces to be soldered (a feather will serve the 
purpose), place the tinfoil between the two and melt with a 
hot iron. To solder aluminium, obtain solder containing 40 
per cent, tin and 10 per cent. zinc. Rub two surfaces to be 
joined with a file or wire brush, and apply the solder with a 
not iron without using any flux. 

To Make An Incinerator.—Procure some iron pegs and 
wire netting, and shape a framework, either round or 
oblong. Several thicknesses of netting will make it all the 
stronger, and at the same time reduce the mesh, for which 
you will be thankful on a windy day. A fire will burn we'd in 
such a frame because of the access of draught, if a cone- 
shaped incinerator is preferred, bury the narrow tapered 
end in the ground before staking it. 

To Mend An Iron Vessel— Mix to a paste b died linseed 
oil with six parts powdered dry clay and one part iron 
fillings; or mix to a paste lime passed through a fine sieve, 
and white of egg, to which add some iron filings. 

To Mend Earthenware and Zinc Pails,—Place a small 
piece of putty on the inside of the vessel, and a large piece 
on the outside. Press wed down and allow to dry. 


To Mend Knives.—To flatten an upturned blade, heat 
the point, and when cool trim it with scissors. Finish it by 
filing. 

To Tighten a Handle.—Take it out and fid: the cavity in 
the handle with three purls powdered resin and one part 
powdered bathbrick, or with equal parts resin and shellac. 
Heat the shaft till very hot (not red-hot) and then insert it 
into the handle, pressing firmly. 

To Mend Bottom of Bucket or Coal Scuttle.—Cut a 
piece of wood the exact size of the bottom and fit it in. Fill 
the crack with putty or plastic wood. A few nails may be 
driven from the outside of the bucket into the wood to keep 
it all the firmer. 

To Paint Cement or Plaster.—Give dry cement a 
priming coat of a solution of sulphuric acid—one part to 
seven of water. Go over dry plaster with a coat of undiluted 
vinegar. 

To Prevent Wire Gauze From Rusting.—Paint with 
red oxide, then the required colour. 

To Remove Old Putty.—Heat with soldering-iron, then 
roll off in balls. 

To Stop a Leak—Mix to a thick paste yellow soap, 
whiting and a little water. This will serve temporarily till a 
plumber arrives. If a tank springs a leak, a splendid mend 
can be made by cutting two pieces of zinc considerably 
larger than the hole. In each make a hole large- enough to 
admit a bolt. Place one piece of zinc inside and the other 
out, run the bolt through them and the hole, and tighten 
with a washer and nut. 

To Stop Leak in Tin.—Place two strips of sticking- 
plaster crosswise over the leak on the outside, and paint 
them over. If the leak is caused by its rusting through 
where the sides join the bottom, dry the tin, cut a piece of 
linen a suitable size, dip it in copal varnish, and press 
round the leak. Let it harden before using. Alternatively, 
mend with putty. 


Tools.—To keep trace of tools, spend a quarter of an 
hour in the toolshed with a pot of red paint the first wet 
day. On either side of the handle of each tool, or in some 
suitable place, paint on a good splash of red. You will find it 
the greatest boon when working. Quite a good handle for 
files and suchlike can be made from discharged soda-water 
-sparklet bulbs. 

Axe.—To prevent its sticking, soap the head well before 
using it; then it won’t get wedged tightly in the wood. 

Nails.—To prevent a nail splitting wood, push it through 
a cake of soap before using it. Better still, blunt the point of 
the nail by flattening it on the anvil. When driving nails or 
brads into awkward corners, »ass them through a stout 
piece of paper to hold them in place. 

Nuts.—Soak them in eucalyptus if very stubborn, or else 
soak a piece of waste-wool in kerosene and wind it round 
the nut. Put a match to it and the nut will expand. Have the 
wrench handy, so as to work on it while hot. 

Screws.—Smear screws with vaseline before inserting 
them. They will not rust then, and they will screw out 
easily. To remove a rusty screw, apply a red-hot iron to the 
head for a short time, then quickly use the screw-driver. If 
a screw becomes so loose that it is impossible to tighten it, 
remove it, insert part of a match stem, then screw back 
again. 

Useful Measures._A wooden match measures two 
inches. A 2-lb. syrup tin measures 12 inches round, and a 
kerosene-tin measures 1 yard round. 

THE LAUNDRY 


Although the laundry is perhaps the room which sees 
least of one’s "husband, its efficiency affects him 
considerably, especially if the copper is heated by fuel 
which he has to supply. 

After a few years of the rough service which charwomen 
seem to mete out to things which they handle, the grid 


upon which the fire rests is seldom intact, and instead of 
the fire being close to the copper it is to heat, it is far below 
it and must be much larger than would ordinarily be 
necessary, with a consequent waste of fuel. 

In addition, the cement surface which surrounds the top 
of the copper and the copper lid are almost sure to be in an 
equally damaged state as the grid. 

The damaged grid may be difficult to remove, owing to 
the distortion which it may have suffered, but by chipping 
away a little mortar and using a short, strong level’, it 
should be possible to remove it quite quickly. 

A new grid, bought at an ironmongery, should then be 
fitted into the joints in the brickwork on each side of the 
fire box. 

These joints should be pointed up with mortar consisting 
of two parts of sand to one of lime, mixed about a week 
before being used. 

The injuries to the top can seldom be repaired, but the 
whole of the surfacing material must be chipped off, 
leaving bare brickwork upon which to form the new 
surface. 

This should consist of cement and sand in proportions of 
one to two and a half, mixed with water and a very little 
lime until plastic, and used while fresh. 

The brickwork should be thoroughly wet before being 
resurfaced, and the surface should he smoothed to an even 
finish with a plasterer’s steel trowel. 

One mistake frequently made in making lids for coppers 
is that nails are used—and steel nails at that. 

These have an obviously short life ahead of them, owing 
to the moisture in which they must exist. When 
reconstructing a copper lid, use brass or copper screws, 
driven into hardwood backing strips. A long life must tbc-n 
result. 

From an Enamel Bowl to a Bird-Bath. 


Any old leaking enamel bowl or dish may be made into a 
delightful bird-bath for the garden. First hammer off the 
enamel, so as to make a rough surface, and cement all 
round the inside, working up from the- bottom, and leave it 
to set. Now turn the bowl upside down, and cover the 
outside. The stand for the bath may be made from an 
upturned flower - pot of suitable size, also covered with 
cement. There is no need to cement the bowl to the stand if 
it stands level, because then the bowl can be lifted, off and 
scrubbed occasionally. 


Smoker’s Stand Made of Bamboo. 

The following is an extremely useful article made from a 
discarded piece of bamboo. Saw a length from the butt end 
of a bamboo fishing -rod any suitable length (between 3 or 
4 feet for preference). The bottom of this pole is sawed 
lengthwise into quarters to the first joint. These pieces are 
spread apart, and a heavy block of wood is fastened 
between them, a few inches from the floor. Light screws are 
the best to fasten this block with. 

The upper section of the pole is similarly quartered 
down to the second- joint. The ends are spread and wired 
securely to a heavy wire hoop cf a diameter suitable to 
support a small dish or ashtray. Several screw-eye? are 
driven into the post for holding pipes. The completed stand 
may then he lacquered or varnished or left plain, according 
to taste. 


Polishing Oak Table. 

Table tops that have been French polished, wax polished 
or merely stained wall not stand up to the normal usage of 
the average household and remain scarless. Though shellac 
in French polish, shellac and resin and other ingredients in 
varnishes will not resist heat and they are susceptible to 
moisture. Oil polished table tops can be used without any 
protection. They are easy to keep in good condition. 


Beginning with new wood, scrub in raw linseed oil with 
a brick carefully covered with felt or a piece of blanket. 
Wipe off the surplus. Next day and on a succession of days 
repeat the process, allowing each scrubbing to dry before 
applying the next. Then an application once a week for 
several weeks. After each scrubbing there should be 
vigorous rubbing. At first there will be no glow it; the 
surface, but as the wood becomes choked with oil you get 
resalts. 

The more years you have a table and the more you oil 
and rub it over those years, the greater will be the joy in its 
possession. A table that is already French polished can be 
converted to oil polish. Swill methylated spirit over the 
surface. This softens the lacquer. With a cabinet-maker's 
scraper or blunt knife push the softened polish off the 
wood. Rub with hessian. Swirl again, scrape and wipe. 
Keep going until you get to bare wood. It will be necessary 
to have the surface planed down to get beyond the depth of 
Shellac. 

A Good Stain. 

For the fresh stain there are no less than 250 aniline 
spirit dyes which will give you any shade you wish. They 
are bought in powder form and dissolved in methylated 
spirit. A cheaper method is to use permanganate of potash 
dissolved in water, but this raises the grain of the timber, 
necessitating sandpapering before subsequent varnishing. 
You should experiment on a piece of waste wood or any 
obscure part of the floor for colour. When you have 
determined this, mix enough colour to do the whole job. 

To Clean Cars. 

After a spell of hot, dry weather cars get to look just as 
dirty as when they have been exposed to rain and mud. for 
layers of dust soon rob a car of its shine and polish. 

The best way to remove dust from the outside of a car is 
to turn tha garden hose on it, if you have a water tap handy, 
and to do the job properly you should jack up the wheels. 


Otherwise you must set to work with buckets of water 
and sponge and leather in the more laborious way. A 
special polish afterwards adds to a car’s good looks. 

The interior of a car soon gets dirty and dusty, too, and 
there is no better way of removing every speck of dust from 
seats, cushions and carpets than by using your vacuum 
cleaner, if you can do so conveniently, having first put on 
one of the smaller attachments. In this way the car is 
cleaned thoroughly inside and outside without any dust 
being raised. 

Car Upholstery. 

Keep absorbent dry-cleaning powders in the car to be 
used immediately on grease spots. 

When stains from picnic-basket mishaps contain grease 
from butter or mayonnaise, a non-inflammable dry-cleaning 
solvent comes to the rescue. 

Dogs usually mean muddy footprints, which shouldn’t be 
touched until perfectly dry. then brush vigorously. 

Use a non-inflammable dry-cleaning solvent to remove 
stains caused by the greasy residue from coffee cream. Use 
hot water if the coffee is clear. 

If fruit stains contain pulp, or chewing-gum adheres to 
upholstery, scrape with blunt knife, using care not to 
spread it or force it farther into fabric; then rub quickly and 
lightly with cloth wet with hot water. 

You can safely surface-wash mohair velvet upholstery 
with cupful of mild soap combined in a bowl with just 
enough hot water to make a lather; wipe up soap lather 
thoroughly with cloth tightly wrung out of clean water in 
pail. 

A glass-cleaning fluid, applied by squirt-gun principle, 
and a few rubs with a soft cloth, make the glass sparkle. 

Keep handy an upholstery brush and whiskbroom for 
seats and floor. 

Paper towels to clean steering wheel and remove grease 
which may ooze from housing of gear shift can be 


conveniently showed away for use. 

A piece of old towelling of convenient size _ is 
indispensable for rubbing oil and grease from hands, wrists 
and elbows when tinkering with motor or emergency 
repairs are necessary. 


Jobs for the Handy Woman 


THE other sex have often remarked that “women can 
live and thrive on the smell of an oil rag.” There is, 
perhaps, a grain of truth in the remark. Certain it is, that 
they can manage, and remain cheerful, on less than the 
average man. The endeavour to live on next to nothing has 
brought a crease of perplexity to many a woman’s brow. 
One hears on all sides home-makers declaring that they are 
worried to death to make both ends meet. No doubt they 
are, but a certain weekly amount is something to count on, 
and with the guidance offered in this section for the Handy 
Woman, many of the creases should be wiped oft when it is 
discovered just how easy and economically necessary 
articles can he made out of “next to nothing.” 


BEADS AND THEIR USES. 

With the approach of Christmas our thoughts turn to the 
making of gifts, and if useful they are all the more 
acceptable. Accessories and frock decorations are always 
needed, and here is explained how to make an attractive 
head spray. 

Many of you will have a supply of heads on hand, 
perhaps from some old trimming, so that it will not be 
necessary to make any purchase in that direction, but if you 
find it necessary to buy them, ask for seed beads. They 
usually price at about sixpence per bundle. You will also 
require some fine wire, which will cost about 4 pence. coil, 
and a head needle. The latter is necessary as the holes on 
the beads are so very small, and not only will you waste 


time looking for beads that will fit an ordinary fine needle, 
but perhaps break the heads in trying to force the needle 
through. 

If you intend making a gift to a matron, use either black 
and white, bronze or silver coloured beads. Silver or gold 
are also acceptable colours for evening wear. Alternated 
beads of scarlet and white, or navy and white are useful 
combinations to wear with navy blue. 

Cut lengths of wire about 18 inches long to form the so- 
called branches at back. Thread about 7 beads on to the 
length of wire and slide them along until they are in the 
centre, the 7th bead forming the top of the so-called leaf 
with three beads on each side. When arranged in this 
manner, double the wire and twist the two strands together 
under the base of the beads so that they do not move from 
the position in which you have placed them. The twisted 
portion between each leaf will be about 1 inch. 

Now slide seven beads on to one piece of wire and 
arrange as before, twisting the wire when the beads are in 
position, then twist the two wires together for about a | 
inch and work the next leaf on the opposite side to that of 
the one just completed. Continue in this manner, working 
first on one side and then the other until you have 
completed 13 leaves and twist the remaining wire so that 
the work is firm. 

Use your own discretion regarding the grading of the 
spray, but it is a good idea to work two or three stems with 
about 13 leaves, then 11 leaves, and so on until the shorter 
stems have only 6 leaves. To economise with the wire, 
which may soon be hard to procure, it is advisable to cut 
the lengths shorter so that there is no waste. 

When you have completed about 12 stems, arrange 
them, then twist all the wires into one thick stem and cover 
with silver material to complete. Bend each stem so that it 
hangs gracefully and not stiff. 


Beads as Trimming.—Have you a black or navy frock 
or ensemble that requires a brighter touch? Why not use a 
bead trimming? A sixpence a bundle of beads will perhaps 
be all you require. If you are unable to use your own design 
for a simple scroll or spray, you will have no difficulty in 
buying a simple transfer design. 

Do not iron the transfer on to the garment, unless you do 
so on the WRONG side of the garment, and use a running 
stitch on the outline as a guide to work the beads on the 
RIGHT side. When completed, the running stitch would be 
taken out. The alternative would be to tack the transfer to 
the garment, and, after sewing the beads to the outline, 
tear the transfer away. 

If you have not used beads for trimming, you will find 
they are not difficult to. handle. Use a running stitch, with 
the bead threaded on to the needle after it is pulled 
through the garment. Much depends, upon the pattern 
used. You may find it necessary to run more than one bead 
on n the needle before placing the needle into the material 
again. Bugle Loads are useful for this purpose, as only one 
bead is then required. 

If there are buttons on the garment, made of the 
material, outline each button with the beads. To complete 
the outfit, outline the backs of your gloves—there are 
usually three markings or stripes where the gloves are 
shaped—with the beads. 

Pearl buttons sewn at random on the crown of a dark hat 
provide quite an attractive relief. The buttons should he 
only about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and sewn on 
with dark thread. If you begin at the base of the crown, and 
sew them on at regular intervals of about It to 2 inches, 
then on the following row of an equal space from the 
bottom row. alternate the buttons and so on until the centre 
of the crown is completed. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS. 


Although everyone likes to remember their friends at 
Christmas and to convey greetings with gifts, donations to 
charities and the like may force many women who 
previously bought presents with little thought of cost to 
turn their talents for making gifts to better advantage. 

But even those who do not make their gifts will in all 
probability plan to give practical presents that will prove 
useful to the recipient, rather than to spend their money on 
frivolous novelties which bring in their train only fleeting 
joy. 

A search of city and suburban shops discovers a host of 
appealing gifts. Many of these will immediately suggest 
someone on your list, while others may provide ideas for 
Christmas presents to the needlewoman. 

There are some striking cottons which would make up 
into attractive play suits, beach or house coats. Even if your 
capabilities as a needlewoman or time did not permit 
fashioning one of these fabrics into a coat or suit, a length 
of material would be a wisely chosen gift for the lass who 
anticipates spending her holidays by the sea. 

For the mother of school children who sits on the sands 
while the kiddies have a dip in the sea, a multi-coloured 
striped canvas umbrella would earn her appreciation. 

Although a handkerchief may seem a small gift, there 
are many who would prefer to have such a useful accessory 
to act as a reminder of a friend’s thoughtfulness than an 
expensive piece of frippery which is more or less a white 
elephant. 

Another serviceable present is a set of velvet-covered 
coat hangers or an envelope of folding hangers for the 
travelling case. Hangers dressed in linen covers make nice 
gifts and lasting gifts. When the covers are soiled, it does 
not mean that the hanger has served its purpose. They can 
be removed and laundered to look like new-. These linen 
covers in pastel shades can be bought ready-made and 


stamped with a small floral design. Although the 
embroidery would take only half an hour or so to work, it 
would add greatly to the value of the present. 

There is a variety of articles, completely finished except 
for small motifs for embroidering stamped on them. They 
include handkerchief sachets, laundry, stocking and 
knitting hags dainty little frilled muslin overalls for small 
girls, peasant aprons, children's frocks, and a host of other 
practical gift suggestions. 

Manufacturers of perfumes have made a special effort to 
pack their wares in novel cases. Inside are tiny bottles of 
lavender water, eau-de- Cologne or perfumes. 

Face tissues and little cotton wool powder puffs are ideal 
for sending by mail. They weigh light and, in most 
instances, are packed in flat containers. 

There are gifts galore for the housewife. Towels, sheets 
and tea- towels wrapped in cellophane paper, and three 
towels of different colours packed in round boxes covered 
with cretonne paper and tied with a large bow of satin 
ribbon. 

Taken as a whole, the Christmas displays offer selection 
and opportunity to the wise buyer, and those who shop 
early can be assured that they will find a gift which will win 
approval from the recipient. 


New Life for Tablecloths. 

Tablecloths wear first of all at the folds, owing to the 
pressure of the hot iron. When, therefore, a tablecloth is 
becoming slightly thin, cut off an inch-wide strip from one 
side and hem the raw edge. 

Next time the tablecloth is washed and ironed the 
creases will come in a different place, and the life of the 
cloth will be lengthened. The same method may be taken 
with serviettes. 

Or, instead of folding tablecloths lengthways, fold them 
the other way occasionally. They will last far longer if the 


folds are sometimes changed in this way. 

Although expensive, double damask represents the truer 
economy in the long run, as it always looks well, wears 
longer and requires little starch to keep it in perfect 
condition. 

House linen should be repaired before sending it to be 
washed. If it is not convenient to mend it before washing, 
any holes and tears must at least be drawn together or 
roughly mended, or the hard treatment in laundry will only 
tend to increase them. 

When a tablecloth ,is too worn to serve as a cover for a 
table any longer, good pieces can be cut from it and made 
Into table-napkins, tray- cloths or doyleys. 


Home-Made Fireproof Dishes. 

Thick glass dishes, similar to glass jelly moulds, are 
inexpensive to buy, and with a little home treatment these 
can be converted into fireproof or oven dishes. 

To make the glass fire-resisting, line a large saucepan 
with a piece of clean cloth and place two or three of the 
dishes in the saucepan. Fill with clean cold water, and add 
half a cup of salt and a tablespoon of vinegar. Bring water 
to the boil gradually, and boil gently for one hoar. 

Remove from fire and allow water to cool slowly, the 
dishes remaining in the water until cold. Then rinse and 
dry, when they are ready for use. 

Naturally, like all glassware, they must be treated with 
care. When cooking directly over the flame, place an 
asbestos mat between dish and flame, and after removing 
dishes from the oven to allow to cool away from draughts. 

Never wash or fill the dishes with water until they are 
quite cold, and in cold weather stand them in warm water 
for a few minutes before putting in the oven. 


Ideas for Old Felt Hats. 
Here are several ideas for using up old felt hats. 


First of all, you must get the felt into shape. Remove all 
trimmings and linings, and soak the hat in water to make 
the felt pliable. Squeeze out as much water as possible with 
the hands, and then, with a hot iron and a piece of clean 
cloth, press flat and smooth, leaving to dry thoroughly 
before using. 

To make an envelope-shaped purse, cut a piece of felt as 
long as the hat will allow and as wide as necessary. Lay out 
flat, place a layer of cotton-wool over it, turn in all edges of 
the felt and stitch a lining of some strong silk or moire. 
Fold into three to make an envelope shape, and sew up the 
sides of two of the folds, leaving one for the flap. Sew two 
snap fasteners on to the underneath of flap, and finish off 
edges of flap by sewing around in blanket stitch. 

Make yourself a wide belt to match the purse and to 
tone with your winter frock. Finish with a big buckle. 

Delightfully comfortable in-soles that are warm and 
durable can be made. You will get one full-sized pair and a 
small pair for a child from one old felt hat. 

Felt also makes lovely covers for your novels, etc. 
Proceed in the same way as for ordinary paper book covers. 

Bound with cretonne, with a loop left for hanging 
purposes, dainty, useful kettle-holders can be made. 

Oven gloves are another very useful article. The felt is 
for the part that grips the hot dishes, and the backs of the 
gloves can be made from any other material you happen to 
have handy. First draw round the hand on a piece of paper 
for a pattern, allowing plenty of room. Draw a set for each 
hand, and sew together securely, then turn inside out and 
finish with a small hem at the top of the cuff. 


USES FOR SUGAR BAGS. 
Household Appliances. 
Most people, at some stage, have a few odd sugar bags 
lying around. Here are some excellent hints for using them. 
Many people destroy their sugar bags, or at least they do 


not seem to think they make useful articles, such as the 
following. 

First, for kettle-holders. If these are made double, they 
are just the right thickness to handle anything hot. One 
sugar bag will make four, if cut in squares, and they can be 
worked in any shade of cotton. Cotton is better than wool, 
because wool burns so easily. Put the two pieces together, 
turn in the edges, and top-sew them with the same shade of 
cotton. Then put a little tag of ribbon on one corner. These 
will wash and iron nicely. 

Another use is for a nice tidy-bag, in which to keep all 
your dusters. If you cut the sugar bag somewhere about in 
halves, leaving the back a little higher than the front, you 
can bind the edges with little scraps of cretonne, and work 
“Dusters” across it. Then take the highest side and tack to 
the door, leaving the front just open as it is. You will find 
this is very useful and handy for your dusters. 

Then there is the useful peg-bag. One can make it any 
size by cutting the bag the same as for the dusters. The 
only difference is that you cut the both sides the same; then 
cut out the two corners at the top front, and .join in the 
centre top; then bind the edges with cretonne, and put 
strings on each side. You may work “pegs” along the front 
to give it a finishing touch. 


COLLAPSIBLE HAT CUPBOARD. 
Handy for Travelling. 

Now, here is something novel indeed, and should prove 
an excellent ;gift for some of your friends. 

This article, besides being useful, is at the same time 
attractive. To make it, you need four circles of cardboard, 
some corded ribbon, cretonne, a hanger and some glue. 

Cut out the four circles of cardboard to the size 
required. Stick to them the four lengths of ribbon, leaving a 
wide space in front to receive the hats. (See Fig. 1.) 


Then take the creonne, cut it to shape and gum it on the 
frame, leaving the front portion loose see Fig. 2), and 
attach the hanger. This cupboard can then hang up where 
required and when not in use, or when travelling (see Fig. 
3) is easily packed in collapsible fashion. A square shape 
can be made in the same manner if desired. 


Making a Loose Cover. 

A strong poplin, dyed hessian, arras cloth, shadow tissue 
or floral cretonne would make suitable covering for an easy 
Chair. You could allow slots along the seams to take the arm 
supports. You may find it easier to make the cover in two 
sections. An oblong piece like a pillow case could be made 
for the back of the chair, and a separate piece for the seat, 
securing both with tapes tied to the back of the chair and 
beneath the seat. 

Careful measurements of the chair should be taken 
before the material is purchased to make sure that 
sufficient is bought to cut out all the parts, including b.as, 
binding for piping, allowance for turnings ,and shrinkage, 
and a comfortable seat without strain. Decide whether the 
covers are to be finished with hidden turnings, frills or 
pleats. Ample .material must be allowed for depth of frill, 
including hem and fullness. 

To assess material needed, measure from the bottom 
front edge cf the chair, up and across the seat. Make a 
generous allowance here for a tuck- in to the back of the 
seat. Then continue the measurement up the back of the 
chair to the top and then down the length of the back. 
Write down this length and add extra for turnings and joins. 
For the sides, measure at the longest part and add 
allowance for turnings, etc. 

If any frills or pleats are to be included, measure around 
bottom edge of chair, and for frills double this 
measurement; for pleats, treble it. .Measure the depth of 
the pleat. To find the quantity of frilling or pleating 


required, reckon how many depths a yard of, say, 36 inches 
will cut, i.e., if you need 9 inches for depth of frill, a yard 
will give you 4 yards of frilling; 45-inch wide material, 5 
yards of frilling, and 54-inch wide material, 6 yards of 
frilling. 

Allow about half yard from which to cut bias bindings for 
pipings. 


Re-Proofing a Raincoat. 

If your last year’s raincoat is too good to discard, 
although it has lost its waterproof qualities, yon can re- 
proof it cheaply at home by our method. 

First put 4 ozs. of powdered alum in three gallons of 
water, add 4 ozs. of sugar of lead, then leave for two days, 
stirring occasionally. At the end of this time pour off the 
liquid and stir in % oz. of isinglass which has been 
dissolved in a little warm water. 

Apply this solution to the wrong side of the coat with a 
flat brush and hang up to drip until dry. This will render the 
raincoat absolutely rain-proof for 12 months or even two 
years. 

Bear in mind that the sugar of lead content is poison, s i 
keep it. out 06 harm’s way. 

If the raincoat is waterproof, but merely shabby, then 
this may be renovated at home with very little trouble. 
Dissolve 4 ozs. of flaked soap in a bucket of boiling water 
and add a little dry powder to soften. Allow the suds to cool 
a little, and then apply to both the outside and inside of the 
coat with a thick, but not too hard, scrubbing brush. The 
garment will be more easily handled if it is stretched at full 
length on a wide- table. 

After all the dirt is removed, give a first rinsing in a 
mixture of a handful of soda ash and about 10 gallons of 
lukewarm water. The second rinsing is composed of a 
teaspoonful of acetic acid and two gallons of water cold. 


Should streaks appear on the coat after the second rinsing, 
it must be dipped again in the soda solution. 

After a thorough wringing by hand the garment should 
be left to dry —preferably in the open air. If it becomes 
necessary do the drying indoors make quite sure that the 
coat is not placed too near a fire or in a very warm room. 
This, if persisted in, will result m the coat drying, unevenly 
—and streaky. 


Method of Cleaning. 

In the case of a white mackintosh becoming dirty, but 
otherwise good, clean it as follows: 

Boil 3 ozs. of soft soap in 8 ozs. of water placed in a jar 
inside a saucepan. Do not allow the mixture to boil to a 
lather. Take the pan off the fire and when the mixture is 
cool add % oz. of calcium of magnesia, mix together, then 
roll the preparation into a ball and leave until it is cold and 
set. 

Spread the white mackintosh on a wide, flat table, and 
clean with a small brush dipped in tepid water and covered 
with soap from this homemade soap-ball. Brush in one 
direction only and when the coat is clean rinse well, then 
wipe over with a clean cloth and hang the coat in the! open 
air until thoroughly dry. 

In drying a raincoat of any kind after renovating with 
water, make quite sure there is no water left in the pockets, 
otherwise unsightly rings, will appear and the whole 
operation will need to be performed again. 

In the case of a rubber' raincoat, pure benzine is the 
best cleanser. Gently apply the benzine with a flannel to the 
parts affected and all dirt and grease will be easily 
removed. To get rid of the smell of benzine, hang the coat 
in the open air until dry. 

“A Simple Lesson on Smocking." an excellent little guide, 
consists- of a thin card with little holes pierced through 
with a stiletto at regular intervals—1/2 inch, 3/8 or %4 


according to the coarseness or fineness of smocking 
required. 

If you want 7 rows of smocking, you put in 7 rows of 
gathering. An important thing to remember is the stitches 
of each row must be the- same width as the spaces between 
them, and it Is usual to make the spaces between the rows 
the same as between the stitches. A piece of smocking 3 
inches will need 9 inches of material. 


Cheap Sun-Frock. 

You will certainly need a slip-on frock for games and 
sun-bathing during the hot summer days on the beach. The 
sun-bathing wrap chosen is all-in-one, and is devised with a 
collar to protect the sensitive part of the- neck from the 
sun. 

The collar is fastened at the back or may be left without 
an opening. The frock wraps round the waist in a crossover 
at the hack, the left tie- being put through a slot at the 
right side and tied in front, leaving the arms and back 
uncovered. 

Material required: 8 to 10 years, 1 % yards 36 in. 
material: 14 to 16 years, 2 ¥% yards; 36 in. bust size, 2 % 
yards 36 in. material. 

You can make it in gaily printed fabric or light woollen 
material, “wearing a head scarf in bright colours to tone. A 
handkerchief to match tied at the four corners is very 
useful for your beach possessions. 

To cut out: Diagram 1 (A). Centre-front and ties. Place 
centre to told of material and cut double, add material if 
ties are too short. The right side of skirt (diag. B) is cut 6 or 
7 inches larger than the left side eat the centre back to 
allow a good wrap over to the left side, as shown in 
illustration. 

Cut two collars, the collar used for lining to be cut on 
the cross shown in diag. 1. First hem the sides and ties of 
the bodice, hem sides of skirt, turn in bottom of bodice and 


place on to skirt, tack and machine stitch rows. Make the 
collar, leaving an opening along the neckline to turn right 
side out, press and stitch on to the top of bodice. 

Try the frock on and mark the right place for the slot at 
the back. Buttonhole round the slot with 2-ply wool, turn up 
a 3 inch hem at the bottom. 

Sun Bonnets. 

Washing bonnets are very fashionable on the beach. 
They are just as becoming to Miss Junior as the tiny tot. 
The designs illustrated may be eenlarged and the brim 
extended for older girls. Worn with a patterned frock, they 
look smarter carried out in plain material to tone with the 
frock. 

Material for hat, *%4 to 1 yard of 36-inch for all sizes. For 
poke brim: ¥ yard for all sizes. 

Diagram A. Cut brim double across the material. Stitch 
brims together along the front edges, turn right side out 
and stitch 4 rows of machining, one row on the folded edge 
and 3 more rows at 5-inch intervals. Face the back edge 
with a band to fit and round the head, fastening at the side 
with a button and buttonhole. 

Diagram B.—Cut the open pattern across the fabric 
double, machine all round, leaving an opening to turn 
inside out. Machine only along the folded edge to make it 
firm; button front on to the back and fasten under the chin 
with tie ends attached inside the bonnet. 


MOCCASINS ARE EASY TO MAKE. 

Moccasins are easily made. Their ease and comfort lies 
in being one piece and sewn to the tongue, one piece and 
sewn to the tongue. 

In America moose and cow hide are mostly used, but for 
bedroom slippers chamois or wash leather is quite suitable. 

The following instructions and diagrams should be easily 
followed: 


Take a piece of stiff paper—for a number 4 foot about 9 
by 13 inches— and stand on it in your stocking foot about 
an inch from one of the paper. Trace around the sole to get 
the size. Fold lengthwise along the middle of the sole, and 
cut three inches from the edges of the drawing, but leave 
the straight edge at the back. Figure 1 gives the 
appearance of the pattern. Next cut a pattern for the 
tongue. The width of the tongue is got by placing the foot 
on the drawing and folding the paper up the same distance 
at the toe as at the sides. After the tongue is cut the two 
pieces should be pinned together and tried on before any 
sewing is done. 

After the tongue and bottom piece are sewn, Indians 
damp the moccasins and pound the seams flat. Then they 
fit the moccasins, when dry, to each foot separately, 
notching the top of the back for the back seam and cutting 
off the extra leather. The back seam should be rounded off 
at the heel and sewed solidly over and over. Some Indians 
leave a little tail at the bottom of the seam so that the heel 
will not wear through. This seam should also he pounded if 
the moccasins are of leather; if of felt or cloth the 
moccasins may he dampened and pressed. 

Strong saddlers’ silk or waxed thread should be used for 
sewing. :First—fold the bottom piece to find the middle of 
the front and attach it to the middle of the end of the 
tongue. Then sew the tongue firmly at each side to the 
bottom piece. As the edge of the large piece is so much 
longer around than the edge of the tongue, the former must 
be laid in little pleats and each stitch should go through the 
centre of a pleat. (See figure 2.) 

Various forms of decoration may be used, such as 
fringes, fancy leather thongs with bead tassels or beading 
on the tongue. A simple beading, design in which each line 
of beads is sewed at the ends instead of each bead being 
attached separately, may be used, and the folded-over sides 


of the moccasin back-stitched to the front, giving the effect 
of a corded seam. 

Sometimes a cord is run through such a fold and tied in 
front with beaded tassels, but the northern Indians use a 
more practical draw lace, which is run through slits cut in 
the sides and tongue of the moccasin, as shown in figure 3. 

A Warm Rug for Winter. 

Collect all your old jerseys and woollens of any 
description. The good parts of flannel trousers or shirts—in 
fact, anything woollen will be of use. Cut out the good parts 
and sew on to a foundation of old blanket, maxing sure they 
all lie flat. Have at least two layers of the pieces. 

Next make a large bag to fit the blanket, using any 
pretty material. Slip the blanket inside, and sew up the end. 
Catch the corners and several places in the centre. 

This makes an excellent blanket for verandah beds. 


Marking Materials. 
Starch a long piece of tape with raw starch as you would 
a collar. Iron quite dry and then with marking ink write 
your name at even distances apart (about half an inch) all 
along the tape. 
Cut in between, turn raw edges under, and sew to 
garment. 
To mark handkerchiefs, dip the corner in the starch, iron 
and write. 
By this method you can write your name as neatly as on 
paper. There are no smudges, the surface being smooth. 
Save the Borders. 
The wide border round a hemstitched pillow-case should 
be cut off and saved when the pillow-case is worn out. 
These borders make excellent bandages. 
Use for Hot Water Bottle. 
If you have a leaking hot water bottle, which is no good, 
cut off the neck and make a cretonne cover to fit over it. 


This transforms it into- a cushion that is really waterproof, 
and ideal for the garden, beach, or country ramble. 
Cuffs on Pyjama Legs. 

If your sick man is worried by the legs of his pyjamas 
riding up above his knees, sew on about 12 inches of the 
legs of old underpants. This allows plenty of freedom and 
keeps the legs warm and comfortable. 

Useful Kneeling Pads. 

The old motor tyre has not outlived its usefulness when 
it is discarded by the car owner as being too worn for 
further service. Pieces of tyre- about nine inches long cap 
be tied to the knees for pads when gardening or scrubbing. 

Bore two holes at each end of the nine-inch strips, insert 
shoe laces in the holes and tie the pads to the knees. With 
these pads the need for continually moving the kneeling 
cushion is obviated. 


Mending Gloves. 
Before mending the finger-tips of gloves, drop a small 
marble inside. This provides a firm surface and shape on 
which to work. 


Oiling Machine. 

After oiling your sewing machine, take a piece of good 
thick blotting- paper and sew thro gh it up and down 
several times. Any surplus oil will he For Milk Jug. 

If your jug drips at the lip and runs down on to the 
tablecloth every time you use it, first make a bracelet of 
crochet one inch wide and place it round the top tightly. 

You will find this a great success. 


Broken Knitting Needles. 
Next time you break the knob off a knitting needle, melt 
a small piece of sealing wax, roll it into a hall and, while 
still warm, press it on to the needle in place of the knob. 


Tangled Threads. 


When beginning a new ball of any crochet silk or other 
thread that tangles easily, remove the paper band, release 
the end of thread, pop the ball into a small paper bag, slip a 
rubber band over the opening and pull the silk out as it is 
needed. 

Old Socks. 

When the feet of boys’ socks have worn out, the fancy 
tops can be used to lengthen a pair for a younger brother. 
Cut the top of the stocking off below the join and sew the 
right side of the top to the wrong side of the sock. 

Hanger Hint. 

To prevent sleeveless frocks and skirts from slipping off 
coat hangers, wind a rubber band close to each end, thus 
forming a grip for the material. 

To Keep Skirts in Shape. 

Many skirt materials are of a loose weave and quickly 
get out of shape after a little wear. 

Lightly herringbone in the back of the skirt a piece of 
Jap. silk or some firm silk about 9 or 10 inches wide and 27 
inches long. This prevents loo much stretch. 

Neater Buttonholes. 

To get the most satisfactory results when sewing 
buttonholes, and particularly on materials that ravel easily, 
mark their length with a pencil and work them before 
cutting your stuff. 

A sharp pen knife will be found more satisfactory than a 
scissors for this purpose. 

Use for Worn Towels. 

When the centre of a large towel wears thin, cut a hole 
in the worn part large enough for the head to pass through 
and bind the edges with tape. 

It makes a capital covering for the shoulders when 
washing the hair. 

Use for Old Socks. 

Old hand-knitted socks can he unravelled and wound on 

a card for use in mending. 


Personal Welfare 


CLOTHING ECONOMY. 

Under this heading will be found not only ways for 
saving money on -clothes, but also many helpful hints on 
Saving your own energy by making use of the suggestions 
given. 

CULTIVATION of good taste in dress is very desirable; 
clothes may not make the man or woman, hut they are a 
wonderful tonic to self-esteem. The extent to which a 
knowledge of dressmaking, millinery, and plain needle-work 
is possessed by the housewife will effect the outlay. If 
underclothing, dresses, jumpers, etc., are made, and hats 
trimmed at home, expenses are considerably reduced. 
Especially can the home worker save by making children’s 
garments at home, and by turning partly-worn adult 
garments into smaller ones for children. 


CARE OF CLOTHES. 

If clothes are to preserve their freshness and wear as 
long as possible, attention should be paid to their care after 
use, and their storage between seasons. 

Underclothing.—Regular and frequent changing is not 
only more- hygienic but more economical, as there is less 
strain on the material in washing. Mending lengthens the 
life of the garment, and clothes should be carefully 
examined after each wash and repaired at the first sign of 
wear. For woollen underwear natural colour wools are more 
durable than; the very white, which are weakened by 
bleaching. 

Stockings should be changed frequently and removed 
as soon as Signs of wear appear, washed and mended. 

Gloves should be peeled off the hand, as pulling by the 
finger-tips tends to mis-shape them. Fold instead of rolling 
up. Wet leather gloves must never be put near any heat to 
dry, or they shrink and harden. 


Umbrellas when wet, should be dried handle down in a 
closed condition; if dried open, they stretch and do not 
close neatly when rolled. 

Shoes should be put on trees immediately after use, or 
stuffed with paper. It is always economical to buy good, 
well-fitting shoes. Cheap makes do not give the wear or 


comfort, and have to be renewed very soon. 
HOMELY METHODS OF CLEANING CLOTHES. 


The following methods of cleaning and renovating 
articles of clothing which cannot be washed by ordinary 
methods have all been tested and proved satisfactory and 
efficient. Much money can be saved by giving attention to 
such articles at home, instead of sending them to the 
professional cleaners. 

Serge, Tweed or Cloth Garments. Dark Coloured 
Garments.—To freshen: Prepare 1 pint warm water and 
add 1 tablespoonful of vinegar or 2 tablespoons of 
ammonia. Remove all dust from material and make a pad of 
the same or similar material, dip into the liquid and rub 
evenly over the garment, especially the seams. Rub dry 
with piece of similar material. Press on wrong side with a 
cloth over the material. 

White and Light Coloured Garments.—These may be 
cleaned with a. cloth-bail of similar colour to the material, 
or if white, powdered magnesia may be used instead. After 
removal of dust, rub the cleaning agent well in, and leave 
for some hours rolled up in a clean cloth. Shake and brush 
well, out of doors if possible. 

To Remove Grease Marks.—This is _ particularly 
effective in removing grease from coat collars which touch 
the neck, and the under-brim of hats which come in contact 
with hair; also kid gloves, white or coloured. All loose dust 
should be removed by shaking or brushing. Place an old but 
clean cloth on the table or clean absorbent blotting paper, 
and, if possible, with a pad of material similar to that of 
which the garment is made, or a soft cloth, apply benzine 


or petrol sparingly and evenly over the greasy parts, 
working from outside towards centre of soiled part. 
Whenever possible, this should be done from the wrong 
side to wash out the grease, and prevent it passing through 
material. The paper or cloth should be examined after a 
short time. When soiled, it should be moved to a clean part, 
and the sponging continued until no more dirt appears to 
come out. Dry in a current of air. 

To Remove the Shiny Appearance from Rough or 
Fluffy Material.— 

Rub lightly with a piece of old fine emery paper, or brush 
with a soft wire suede brush. 

For Smooth Material.—Washing in glue water and 
subsequent pressing generally removes this: sponging with 
ammonia and water is effective. 

Pressing of Garments —Pressing of garments after 
brushing well will considerably freshen them. If of woollen 
material this is usually done on the wrong side over a damp 
cloth, and finished with a dry one. Cotton materials are 
usually pressed on the right side with a moderately hot 
iron. The pressing should be done on single material to 
prevent seams marking through. 

To Clean Furs.—Although wiping with a soft cloth or 
silk handkerchief helps to keep furs clean and smooth 
during the Winter months, they tend to become greasy and 
dusty. They can, however, be very satisfactorily cleaned 
with bran in the following way: Remove all loose dust by 
beating lightly and shaking, and attend to lining if greasy. 
For one medium-sized fur 3 or 4 handfuls of bran will be 
sufficient; place it in a tin and heat thoroughly in the oven. 
Place the fur on a paper, and thoroughly rub in the warmed 
bran, re-heating this as it cools. When all the fur has been 
cleaned in this way, shake and brush it in the open air, 
beating lightly on the wrong side to remove all traces of 
bran; if long fur, it may be combed gently. The bran used 


should be quite fresh, and it is advisable to bake it 
thoroughly before using. 

White Furs may be cleaned in the same way as above, 
but hot flour or hot flour and salt, or magnesial are the 
cleaning agents used. 

Felt Hats (White) —Brush well to remove all dust, and 
block crown with paper. Any grease may be removed with 
petrol or benzine first. Clean with two parts hot flour and 
one part salt; or with magnesia or cloth-ball. Apply with 
flannel, rub well in, beginning at the centre of the crown 
and then brush thoroughly. 

Coloured.—Prepare as described above and clean with 
breadcrumbs mains clean when applied; dry breadcrumbs 
or warm bran may be used. 

Velour Hats (White).—Clean as for Felt Hats. 

Coloured.—Warm bran or salt may be used. A soft wire- 
brush improves the appearance of velour, but holding over 
a kettle or saucepan of boiling water does this better than 
brushing. Damp muslin placed on the velour and pressed 
with an iron, raises the pile when peeled off. 

Straw Hats.—These often require attention after 
subjection to strong sunlight or much rain. The less stiff 
varieties must be put into required shape after application 
of anything which tends to damp them. 

White Straw.—Scrub with warm soapy water, using a 
soft nail brush; rinse, and dry well in a current of air. If a 
soft shape, place in a good shape before drying. Do not 
make the hat too wet. If the straw has turned brown with 
the sun, mix 1 oz. of flowers of sulphur to a cream with 
lemon juice; apply to the hat with an old brush. When dry, 
brush off with a dry brush; or a solution of oxalic acid may 
be used, 1 oz. to 1 pint water. Apply to hat with brush, rinse 
in clean water and dry. 

Panama Hats.—Should never be allowed to get wet, as 
they lose their shape, and are difficult to restore. They may 


be cleaned with magnesia, cloth-ball or breadcrumbs. Very 
soft straws treat this way. 

Black Straw.—The shining varieties may be freshened 
by brushing over, when all dust has been removed, with a 
mixture of equal quantities of gum and ink. Dull black 
straw is best treated with sweet oil applied sparingly, and 
rubbed over with a cloth later to ensure dryness. 
Commercial preparations for renovating may be used. 

Coloured Straw.—These may be freshened with an 
application of oil, and stiffened with gum rubbed well in. 

Gloves.—Kid Gloves as described in removing grease 
marks. 

Suede Gloves, Buckskin, Reindeer, etc.—Remove 
grease with benxoline, clean with warm bran. 

Chamois Leather.—These should be washed on the 
hands in warm, soapy water and rinsed in clean, warm, 
soapy water; moisture should be squeezed out gently and 
gloves pressed between a clean cloth. They should then be 
shaped (blowing into them) and placed in moderately warm 
place to dry. 


LINEN AND ITS CARE. 


When starting a home a wise housewife will lay in a 
goodly store of linen. Some of this can be taken into daily 
use, and some kept in reserve, and some used only on 
special occasions or for guests. When that in daily use 
shows signs of wear, it would be well to buy or make yearly 
some addition to the stock, thus avoiding a large outlay 
when things are quite worn out. At first it will be necessary 
to buy a good many service cloths, but when once started, 
the larger articles, when too old for use, may be cut down 
for these. 

Bedroom Towels. —These may be of cotton or linen; 
linen huckaback or diaper-patterned towels are infinitely 


preferable, as they are more absorbent and wear better 
than cotton. Hemmed ends are more durable than a fringe. 

Bath Towels.—These are best of cotton or linen. Linen 
is more durable than the cotton Turkish towelling which is, 
however, much softer. It is advisable to have thick towels of 
a good size. The very large ones are too expensive and 
heavy to wash. 


USES FOR OLD LINEN. 

Household linen, being an expensive item, should be 
kept sound as long as possible, and when too worn to serve 
its original purpose, and mending is not longer possible, it 
should be cut down for smaller articles. 

Sheets—When showing signs of wear in the centre, they 
may be cut in half, the worn part cut away, and the raw 
edge hemmed. The outer sides, are brought to the middle, 
and neatly and smoothly joined by sewing, thus making a 
smaller but quite sound sheet. Thin places and holes should 
be! darned or patched carefully. When too old for wear, use 
for dust-sheets or ironing sheets; and if cut smaller, for 
glass-cloths, paint-cloths, ware- cloths, etc. 

Blankets.—When worn thin, they are useful for under- 
blankets, and. ironing blankets, or may be cut down for 
floor flannels, and polishing pads and rubbers, etc. 

Bedspreads.—When old, use for dust-sheets, and cut up 
into dusters. 

Pillow-Cases.—When worn, are useful for putting on 
over the ticking of the pillows; or may be used as copper 
bags; or for holding articles to be stored, especially furs. 

Bedroom Towels.—Useful for cutting up into lavatory, 
chamber, or ware- cloths; roller towels make good paint- 
cloths. 

Table-Cloths.—When worn at the edges, may have an 
inch or so cut off all round, and hemmed. This also alters 
the fold. When too old for use. they may be cut down for 


serviettes or carving cloths, tray or service- waggon cloths, 
cake doyleys, etc. Odd pieces may be kept for bandages. 


WHEN PERFUME IS ATTRACTIVE. 

Nearly all women like perfume, but many are apt to 
forget that to be really pleasant and attractive, scent 
should be used in such small allowances that there is only a 
slightest suspicion of perfume noticeable. Also it is well to 
remember that certain perfumes, like all other accessories, 
am desired at certain times and with certain attire. 
Perfumes like lavender, eau de Cologne, or Attar of Roses 
are suitable for nearly all occasions, while heavy Egyptian 
scents are suitable only for dance clubs and fancy- dress 
balls. Every woman should have her own special perfume, 
and her face and talc powders and soap should all be 
similarly scented. 

An original idea is to make dainty sachets of silk the 
same shade as the flower the scent represents. These 
should be tucked away in the> folds of a dress when it is in 
the wardrobe or drawer. Long, flat sachets, the exact 
length of a drawer, filled with lavender or any other sachet 
powder, is another novel way to scent the contents of 
drawers. 


KEEP WARM IN CHILLY WEATHER. 

Many women suffer intensely from the cold in Winter, 
and they feel it worst when they are in bed. Yet if the 
problem of bed-linen is tackled properly and warm 
nightclothes are worn, cold can be banished. 

Most people know now that warmth without weight is 
the thing to be aimed at. Two light all-wool blankets are 
much warmer than three heavier ones which are not all- 
wool. The newest all-wool celluJar blankets are delightfully 
warm, because their open mesh holds the warm air in. 

Although, of course, coloured blankets are not any 
warmer than cream ones, those in the pink and peach 


shades look cosier and make bed appear more inviting on a 
cold night. Coloured sheets to match the blankets are an 
attractive notion. 

Don’t use linen sheets in Winter, as their surface is much 
colder to the touch than cotton sheets. One can also obtain 
sheets in a fabric warmer than cotton. With two light- 
weight woollen blankets, even the chilliest mortal should 
not need more warmth than that given by an eiderdown or 
padded silk guilt, and here again lightness is important. 

Hot-water bottles are essential to the comfort of many. If 
you use an aluminium or stone bottle, do see that it is 
properly protected with a thick cover. Even rubber hot- 
water bottles are best covered. All bottles should be placed 
in beds at least an hour before bed-time in order to do their 
job of heating properly. 


WOOL FOR WARMTH. 

It is possible to buy the daintiest of woollen nightdresses 
and pyjamas, and there are all kinds of attractive 
accessories, such as thin knitted wool vests and delightful 
bed-jackets, to help one to keep warm. If you suffer from 
cold feet, don’t despise bed-socks. If you dislike the 
ordinary woolly ones, try a pair of silk and wool tennis 
socks. They are effective, without being so thick. 

WORN SHOES.—To make inner-soles for worn shoes, 
use grease-proof paper that breakfast cereals are wrapped 
in. Being also waterproof, it prevents damp from reaching 
the feet and thus prevents colds. 

SOLES OF SHOES.—Linseed oil hardens and preserves 
the sole leather of boots or shoes. Heat linseed oil, making 
it much thinner, and apply with a soft cloth until the leather 
will absorb no more. Turn sole up and place to dry for a day 
or two. Then apply a second coat of oil. A new pair thus 
treated will outwear a pair not so done. 

USE MILK FOR SHOES.—Pipeclay, used for cleaning 
tennis shoes of white buckskin or canvas, will not rub off if 


mixed with milk instead of water. 

PINCHING SHOES.—If new shoes are inclined to pinch 
the feet, make a thick pad of wadding and put in the heel of 
the shoe. It raises the instep and relieves the pressure from 
the toes. 

SUIT CASES.—It is a wise plan before going on holidays 
to overhaul your suitcases and hatboxes. After dusting, 
clean them well with furniture polish—or boot polish if they 
are very shabby. If the locks are rusty, rub them with 
paraffin, then apply some metal polish. 


AIDS TO GOOD PACKING. 

Before beginning to pack it is a help to have all your 
clothes laid out on a bed, with shoes, books, writing 
materials, and beauty preparations handy. Suitcases, hat- 
boxes or a trunk should be clean and in good repair. For 
easy packing have your case or trunk on a suitcase stand, a 
low table, or two chairs, so that you do not have to keep 
bending. Have plenty of tissue paper handy. If you cannot 
remember what to take, make out a list. Put all heavy 
items, like shoes, books, in first. Stuff shoes with folded 
stockings and place close together; wrap all shoes in paper. 

In case you should need it, take a soft duster and some 
white shoe cream, because this will do for all leather shoes, 
whatever their colour. Avoid taking bottles, save absolute 
necessities. Those you must take should be fitted with 
screw tops. Unless you are going to an out-of-the-way 
place, or intend camping, you need not take any but very 
special medicines, etc., as you can easily buy iodine, 
toothpaste, olive oil and similar things at your destination. 

BEAUTY BOx —It is a wise plan, if you must take bottles 
and ointments, to protect their tops with plenty of 
greaseproof paper, and to pack them all in a little tin box or 
a sponge-bag. Beauty preparations, too, should travel 
together in a little box, and it saves space to take tubes of 
cream instead of pots, and small boxes of powder. 


Stuff all corners in your case with stockings and woollies 
that do not crush. When all the heavier things are in you 
can place the light and easily crushed things on top—the 
silken lingeries, dresses and blouses. 

Stuff puffed sleeves of special frocks with tissue paper; 
place pieces of tissue paper between each fold. Pack a few 
coat-hangers. If you are taking a large hat or, in fact, any 
hat that is easily crushed, a hat-box is a help. In addition to 
one or two hats it will hold light things, such as scarves, 
gloves, belts and so on. Label all your luggage with your 
name and the address of your destination. 

When Going Shopping, slip a large split key-ring into 
your handbag. Each parcel can be attached to the ring by 
slipping it on. It is thus possible to carry quite a number of 
parcels on two fingers. 

LIPSTICK STAIN —Stains made by most of the new fast- 
colour lip 

sticks on clothes vanish completely if rubbed with a 
cloth lightly dipped in vinegar. 

STAINS ON LINEN.—The stain on the linen caused by the 
leather washer would be treated as a dye stain. The 
following method should prove effective: Take % lb. 
chlorinated lime, % gal. boiling water, 2 tablespoons 
ordinary washing soda. Turn the lime into a clean basin and 
pour the boiling water over it. Add the soda and stir well 
with a wooden spoon to break up any lumps and to help the 
water to draw out all the chlorine. Careful straining is then 
needed to remove all the powder and leave the liquid clear. 
However bad the stain, this solution should on no account 
be used stronger than one part to four of hot water. It 
should be used only on linen and cotton fabrics. If it is used 
for silk or wool results are fatal to the fabric. 

COFFEE STAINS.—The most difficult of stains to take out 
are those made by coffee. To remove these from the 
delicate silk or woollen fabrics the spot must be rubbed 
with pure glycerine, rinsed in lukewarm water, and pressed 


on the wrong side till dry. The glycerine absorbs the stain 
and grease. 
TOILET HINTS. 


“ Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And likewise something to digest; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 

With sense to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, Lord, 

To keep the good and pure in sight, 
That, seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But finds a way to make it right. 
Give me a mind that is not bound, 
That does not whimper, whine, nor sigh. 
Let me not worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called “ I." 


Give me a sense of humour, Lord, * 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 

To find some happiness in life, 

And pass it on to other folk.” 


THE WAY TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 

We should try and make life brighter for everyone we 
meet, if we can. Frowning and looking cross will not do it, 
whereas a kind smile will. We do not mean boisterous 
laughter. A young woman should always avoid expressing 
her joy by indulging in a loud laugh. It is vulgar to plant the 
hands on the hips, and to throw hack the head when 
laughing. Laugh by all means when proper cause for it 
arises, but never unless there is something really 
laughable. It is impossible for a smile to be vulgar. It is 
charming itself and adds grace to the woman who practises 
it. 


BEAUTY FOR BUSY DAYS. 
Time-Saving Tips for the Housewife. 

The woman who is always up and doing is liable to 
neglect her complexion and her figure, but it is possible 
even on the busiest of days to make use of odd minutes 
here and there. Beauty culture need not always wait till 


bedtime, and, anyway, after a busy day one does not always 
feel like facial treatment at that hour. 

Instead of waiting till bedtime the busiest of housewives 
can easily attend to hands and face when the dirty work of 
the morning is done. As well as that handwash and brush- 
up, let her work a small quantity of cream gently but 
thoroughly into the skin, especially where blackheads or 
pimples are liable to appear. The next step, even on a very 
busy day, should be a ten-minutes lie-down—there is no 
finer preventive of wrinkles or crow’s-feet or fallen arches 
—but if that is impossible one of the darning or knitting 
jobs can be tackled while the face-cream is doing its work. 

Some will scoff at this idea of creaming the face in the 
morning, but there is nothing better for ridding the pores 
of room-sweeping dust and preventing the skin from drying 
up after that first hour or so over the hot stove. Now the 
balance of the work can be completed, and before lunch the 
face can be wiped with an old handkerchief or a tissue and 
well washed in warm water, finishing with a cold-water 
splash. The skin should be cool before the application of 
vanishing-cream and face-powder. 

Busy days need never be too busy to prevent one looking 
after the hands. Always wear housekeeping gloves, and don 
a pair of rubber gloves if scrubbing has to be done. 
Washing-up should not hurt the hands if the water is not 
too hot. 

Now' here’s a time-saver. Keep a manicure set in the 
kitchen dresser —nail-file, orange-stick, cuticle cream and 
polish. When your hands come out warm and moist from 
the wash-up bowl the cuticle is in perfect condition to be 
pressed back with the orange-stick or rubber “hoof.” That 
is the time to clean the nail-rims. If they are discoloured, 
dip the stick first in bleach, then polish the nails while 
perfectly clean, first drying them on a clean towel. Nail- 
polish, dry or liquid, should be applied only to freshly- 
cleaned nails. 


One gets the reward at night. With so many beauty jobs 
done without wasting time, the tired housewife can turn in 
without worrying about the beauty treatment she is 
neglecting—it has all been part of the day’s business! 


HOLIDAY BEAUTY HINTS. 

Few women want to be bothered with elaborate beauty 
treatment while away on holiday, neither do they want to 
pack an array of bottles and pots of lotions and cream, but 
unless they are prepared to come home with rough, 
reddened, wrinkled skin something must be done. The first 
thing to think about is protecting the eyes from glare, dust 
and strong w-ind. The air by the sea is very clear, and on a 
bright sunny day the light on the sea and sands can be very 
dazzling, so shield your eyes by wearing tinted glasses, or a 
hat with a shady brim, or using a dark-lined sunshade. 
When buying tinted glasses, be sure they fit well, and that 
they are not too cheap. It pays to get them from a good 
optician, and often slightly tinted glasses are better than 
very dark ones. It is a help to wear glasses when driving a 
car or cycling, or even walking when the sunlight is very 
bright or the wind strong. 

Then remember to pack an eye-bath and an eye-lotion—a 
boracic lotion made by dissolving a teaspoonful of boracic 
acid in a pint of hot water and allowing it to cool is 
excellent. The eyes should be bathed every night without 
fail. Use your usual cold cream or skin food on your face 
every night, and pat it gently into the skin round the eyes, 
as wrinkles caused by screwing up the eyes are a very 
common holiday result. 

A glycerine and cucumber lotion used on neck, arms, 
hands and legs will soften and whiten the skin and prevent 
painful sunburn. If you do get sunburnt, apply a calamine 
lotion at once. It is wonderfully soothing and takes away 
the burning sensation that is so painful. Don’t use powder 


much when you are on holiday. If you get hot your skin will 
be clogged and blackheads will be the result. 


SUN-BATHING. 

Sun-bathing must be taken in weak doses for a start. The 
skin should change colour gradually to brown, and not red. 
Over exposure to the rays of the sun is not only harmful 
and painful, but can be very dangerous. On the first day 
expose only the feet for a few minutes. On the second day, 
the feet and the back of the legs. On the third day, the feet, 
back and front of the legs and so on. Increase slowly the 
length of exposure and the area exposed, until by the end 
of a fortnight you can expose practically the whole body. 
The clothing should be thin and light, and the head and 
nape of the neck should be protected from the direct rays 
of the sun. A wide-brimmed, loose-fitting white linen hat is 
ideal. Sun goggles should also be worn. 

The fair-haired and fair-skinned and those who do not 
tan readily should exercise special care, for they will be 
most liable to burns and sunstroke. A sick headache or a 
feeling of exhaustion is a warning that you must reduce 
your dose next time. The best times for sun-bathing are be- 
tween half-past ten and half-past eleven in the morning, 
and from half-past three to five in the afternoon. At those 
hours the sun bestows the maximum of ultra-violet 
radiation and the minimum of heating infra-red rays. Never 
sun-bathe within one hour of a meal. 


HABITS THAT GROW. 

One of the most injurious habits to health is the habit of 
eating food between meals. Most children are forbidden to 
contract this habit, but it is surprising the number of 
adults, especially -women, who enjoy secret snacks of rich 
cakes and sweets at odd times, in spite of the knowledge of 
the harm they are doing themselves. Once in a way, food 


eaten between meals cannot do anyone harm, but it is a 
habit that grows. 

It is very hard to resist the temptation to brighten a dull 
morning’s work at home, or in the office, by eating a few 
mouthfuls of something appetising; but constant eating of 
cakes, sweets, and pastry at irregular hours, spoils the 
appetite for proper meals, and then begins chronic 
indigestion, a tired feeling, and a bad complexion. An apple 
or an orange before bedtime, or in the middle of the 
morning can be denied by no doctor. If you feel really 
hungry a handful of raisins is a good snack, especially if it’s 
a long way to the next meal. A cake of the best plain’ 
chocolate, or good toffee will not take your appetite away, 
especially if eaten with a dry biscuit. Tea, of course, is very 
refreshing, but it, like “ snacks,” can grow into a bad habit. 
Very few people drink as much water as they should, so if 
you are thirsty between meals, drink water which will be 
better than tea. 


FACIAL PIMPLES AND SCARS. 

Acne pimples usually leave a scar -which persists when 
the deeper tissues are involved. There is no exact remedy— 
astringents firm the skin but do not encourage tissue 
growth; better use vegetable-oil packs. No assurance can 
be given of complete elimination of the blemish, but prompt 
treatment minimises the tendency to permanent scarring. 
Calamine lotion (tinted) or grease-paint fleshing may be 
used to cover the scar. Apply the lotion under your normal 
powder as a base. An astringent lotion is not harmful to the 
skin—it firms the tissues and prevents wrinkling due to 
sagging of the part. Open pores are treated with an 
astringent liquid after the morning tepid wash. Blackheads 
develop when the skin pores are allowed to clog. Bathe 
affected parts with tepid oatmeal-water at night and, after 
drying, wipe over with spirit-soap on a pad of lint or wool, 
rinsing finally with tepid water. Grease-paint is a useful 


waterproof make-up for the surfer. Cover the basal fleshing 
with your rachel or sun-tan face powder. Change your 
lipstick if dissatisfied—there are many good lines on the 
market. 


TO PREVENT CHILBLAINS. 

Don't wait for chilblains—prevent them. The first need is 
food that will thicken the blood—fresh milk with 
farinaceous foods and lime-water are indicated. Try to 
maintain an even body temperature well into the cold 
months, and protect the extremities with woollens and 
gloves if circulation is sluggish. Take regular daily exercise 
or massage to stimulate the blood flow and prevent chilling 
of the capillary tissues; warm water is preferable to cold— 
the latter initiates a chilblain congestion in anaemic or thin- 
blooded folk. 


SPLITTING OF THE HAIR. 

Thin hair tends to split at the ends owing to deficiency of 
natural oil in the growing shaft. If you are thin you should 
include nourishing foods, fats, etc., in the diet if weight is 
below normal. You omit particulars .of health, but you 
should see to that and exercise sufficiently to stimulate a 
healthy circulation. Continue with the warm oil massage 
weekly for the scalp—shampoo with a super-fatted soap 
and warm water and dry in the sun. In all cases the hair- 
ends should be singed occasionally to strengthen growth 
and minimise the splitting tendency, which is aggravated by 
strong bleaches, peroxide and the like—these should be 
avoided for the present. Use a trace of brilliantine—liquid 
paraffin oil for blonde hair—as a dressing. 


FOURTEEN HAIR DON'TS. 
(1) Don’t use wire hair-brushes, or over-stiff ones. 
(2) Don’t press hard on the brush against the scalp. 


(3) Don’t use a comb that is half coarse and half fine. 
(4) 


Don’t use a metal brush or comb. 

(5) Don’t use a comb that has sharp or uneven edges on 
its teeth. 

(6) Don’t neglect to wash your comb and brush 
frequently in warm water, to which add a few drops 
of ammonia. 

(7) Don’t fail to dry your hair in the sunlight whenever 
possible. 

(8) Don’t forget that sunlight is the best hair tonic in 
the world. 

(9) Don’t begin brushing the hair from the scalp to the 
ends, but from the free ends to the scalp, small 
sections at a time, until the comb can be run 
through it smoothly from the scalp to the ends. 

(10) Don’t use the brush before you use the comb. 

(11) Don’t use the brush until the hair has been combed. 

(12) Don’t forget that one of the principal benefits of 
brushing the hair is the distribution of the natural 
oils of the hair, which are secreted by the sebaceous 
glands. 

(13) Don’t forget that your hair needs rest, and that it 
should frequently be combed and_ brushed 
vigorously. 

(14) Don’t sit facing the sun while drying or resting the 
hair, but back to it, occasionally moving the head 
from side to side. 


TOILET USES OF SALT. 

Salt rubbed dry on the body is a wonderful stimulant. 
Take a cup of either sea or table salt and dissolve in one 
quart of hot water. When dissolved, take a large Turkish 
towel and place it in the water until the salt has permeated 
every fibre. This will only take a few minutes. Lift the towel 
out but do not rinse it, and hang it up to drip until dry. 
Place the towel aside, and every morning upon rising, 


vigorously rub the body. It will stimulate the circulation and 
help to keep the body supple. The same towel can be used 
continually until all the salt has been used. Salt is a good 
mouth-wash which hardens the gums and keeps the tissues 
in good condition. A cool footbath in which coarse salt has 
been dissolved is refreshing for aching feet. 

A TEETH CLEANER.—Sage is a wonderful whitener of the 
teeth. Picked fresh from the garden and rubbed on the 
teeth it not only whitens but preserves them. 

TO STEAM VELVET.—Velvet pile may be revived by 
hanging the garment in the bathroom, shutting the door 
and windows, and allowing the hot tap to run; when the 
fabric is w-ell steamed, pass the inside across the face of a 
hot iron. 

KEEP SPECTACLES CLEAN.—Smear a little damp soap on 
both sides, then clean with tissue paper. This will prevent 
the steam from staying on the spectacles during cooking. 

TO USE COTTON WOOL.—When a beautifying treatment 
hint directs U/ application of liquid with cotton-wool, first 
soak and wring the cottonwool in cold water to minimise its 
absorbency and this prevent waste. 

HOT MUSTARD BATH—A hot mustard bath at bed-time is 
most beneficial for a severe cold or chill. Use about sixteen 
ounces of mustard to thirty gallons of hot bath water. Rub 
the mustard to a paste first, with a little cold water, before 
adding it to the bath. 

STAINED HANDS.—After you have peeled vegetables 
which have stained your hands, such as potatoes, onions, 
etc., rub your hands with lemon juice, and you will find that 
the stains have quite disappeared. 

BE KIND TO YOUR FEET With the arrival of Spring you 
will be 

preparing for a run of late dances, hiking parties, or 
some big tennis matches. All of these things make extra 
work for your feet, so don’t you think it is only fair to give 
them some extra care and attention? If you don’t, you may 


be sorry, for feet will not suffer in silence. Well-cared-fon 
feet, on the other hand, are comfortable, smart, and 
something to be proud of. Bathe the feet daily in warm 
water using plenty of toilet soap, sponge them with cold 
water and dry briskly. If the skin is tender or the feet tend 
to become achy, rub them with methylated spirit. 


A FEW HINTS. 

If travelling daily on tram or train, learn to relax every 
muscle; then try a “ mental rest ” also. A great aid to health 
and beauty. 

Aim at a normal figure, then feast or fast accordingly. 

Cosmetics should be chosen carefully and applied 
naturally. 

Dry skin demands a discreet, oily cream to be left on 
while you sleep. 

Five minutes, night and morning, for cleansing, 
stimulating and softening the skin is essential if you would 
have a clear skin. 


Kitchen Garden Index 


THE ART OF GROWING AND TENDING PLANTS. 


The portion of the holding at the rear of the dwelling 
proper is quite as important as the front garden, because 
quite a large portion of the time is spent in the rooms 
overlooking the backyard, and also in the areas set apart as 
playgrounds and drying yards, etc.; therefore, it is of great 
importance that the rear of the dwelling should be made as 
pleasing as possible, and it is sometimes preferable to lay 
down the whole, or greater portion, in grass, with beds of 
shrubs and flowering plants on the outer edges. The grass 
plot can be used as a playing area for the younger 
generation, and a drying ground for clothes. 

The vegetable garden usually occupies some portion of 
the plot conveniently placed for the purpose, and although 


this portion should be kept as neat and tidy as the flower 
beds in front, it sometimes happens that, whilst one crop of 
vegetables is nearing the end of its sphere of usefulness, 
and previous to opportunity presenting itself for the 
digging over and tidying up of beds, there are bound to be 
places which would mar the general effect if brought to 
view. Therefore, it is usually preferable to have a light 
trellis work formed across the holding in such manner that 
when covered with suitable creepers having attractive 
foliage, and bearing, in season colourful flowers, it not only 
acts as a screen to shut off from view any untidiness in the 
vegetable portion, but it also becomes quite an attractive 
feature in the general scheme of beautification. 

Every backyard of average size can be made 
reproductive, and if it does not actually pay the rent, it will 
go a long way towards that ever recurring expense, besides 
providing the family with appetising and health- giving 
greens which are far more acceptable and in much better 
condition when taken straight from your own garden, than 
is the case when they are sent many miles by train to 
markets, whence they are again transported to shops, to 
lie sometimes for days before they are eventually bought by 
the housewife for the table. 

It is up to gardeners to keep down the household 
expenses by growing at least portion of the vegetables 
necessary for home use—especially from the viewpoint 
that, in doing so, they improve the appearance of the rear 
portion of the home plot, and provide fresh vegetables 
which are a boon to the thrifty housewife, and a source of 
health to growing children and adults alike. 


THE LAY OUT. 
Lay out the vegetable plot in beds about four feet wide, 
with narrow paths separating the beds. A wide path can be 
formed down the centre, which enables the gardener to use 


a wheelbarrow, and to get into fairly close proximity to 
every portion of the area. 

Quite a different appearance would be given to many 
backyards if they were neatly laid out with vegetable beds, 
of uniform size and shape, all stocked with healthy plants 
such as can be grown with very little trouble, and with 
every prospect of success. 

Tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, lettuce, marrows, herbs, 
spinach, and beetroot are only a few of the desirable lines, 
and it is so easy to dig in some manure or artificial fertiliser 
—give the beds a light dressing of lime —bring the surface 
to a desirable tilth—and sow or plant the favoured 
varieties, that the wonderful thing is so few people seem to 
take advantage of this means to improve _ their 
surroundings, and at the same time produce what is a very 
necessary and acceptable article of diet. 

Make up your mind this very minute that your own 
backyard is going to be worth more to you in the future. 

If your ground is naturally poor, study the chapter on 
soil building, and rectify the matter at the outset. 
Thereafter all will be " clear sailing ” —particularly so, if 
you pay strict attention to rotation of crops. 

The art of successful vegetable culture is to assure 
continuity of supplies. Mostly, we find gardeners prone to 
having so many lettuces and other vegetables ready at a 
time, that they give most of them to neighbours to avoid 
waste; and, in a week or two, there is none left for home 
use. 

The best method is to put in small sowings and plantings 
at regular intervals, so that successive crops are coming 
along, and only a few will mature together. This is quite 
easy to do once a little practice has been had. It is not so 
vital with regard to parsnips, carrots, and other crops 
which keep a long time; but lettuce, radish, and similar 
crops, which mature quickly, must be regulated more 
exactly. The best method is to sow a short row—some three 


or four feet long—every week-end. Then, by removing for 
use one plant here and there, as soon as they are a decent 
size, it gives those that remain room enough to grow to 
maturity, whilst at the same time assuring ample supplies, 
at all times, because of the successive lots sown. 


INSECT PESTS AND FUNGOUS DISEASES. 
(How to Know Which Spray to Use.) 


No garden lover need remain in any uncertainty about 
the kind of spray to use, for the rules are simple: — 

1. Chewing insects need a poison spray. 

These include caterpillars, grubs, codlin moth, pumpkin 
beetle, other beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, slugs, snails, 
slaters, etc. They live by devouring some portion of the 
plant, flowers or fruit. Therefore by spreading a light 
coating of poison over the plants, repeating it occasionally 
as new growth develops, the attacking insects are easily 
destroyed. 

Arsenate of Lead is the outstanding remedy for this 
purpose. It may be dusted on the plants or sprayed in liquid 
form. One pound will make 50 gallons of spray. 

“265” Snail Exterminator is another excellent remedy 
(dusted around the plants) for snails, slugs and slaters. 


Chewing insects which hide in the soil are best attacked with 
Vaporite, a poisonous fumigant which kills all soil pests. Use 2 ozs. per 
square yard. 


Katakilla (Non-poisonous).—A very effective 
insecticide wash. It is harmless to the plant and harmless to 
those using it. Box contains 4 packets, each to make 2] 
gallons. 

Drymac Derris Dust.—A new non-poisonous contact 
insecticide for the dry dusting of plants. It is particularly 
valuable to market and home gardeners for the control of 
the cabbage moth, caterpillars, aphis, thrip, and similar 
pests attacking vegetables. 

2. Sap-sucking insects need a contact spray. 


These include aphis, woolly aphis, mite, thrips, mealy 
bug, red spider, Rutherglen bug, vegetable bug, scale, etc. 
They do not eat the plant, but insert their beaks through 
into the sap and drain it away. They generally swarm upon 
the young shoots and upon the lower sides of the leaves, 
which grow yellow, wilt and lose vitality.: 

The insects cannot be poisoned; but contact prays, by 
closing their breathing organs, and by irritation, smother 
and kill all with which they come in contact. 

The following are the best remedies, with strength to 
use:— 

Nicotine Sulphate (1 oz. to from 4 to 6 gallons water). 

Harola Lime Sulphur (1 gallon makes 10 to 40 gallons 
of spray). This is-effective against fungous diseases as well; 
and for this purpose trees would need a strong mixture. 

Benzole Emulsion (1 lb. to 5 gallons). This is a 
repelling, distasteful mixture which tends to keep insects 
away. It is perhaps the best one to use against the 
Rutherglen bug and vegetable beetle (the green shield 
beetle), 

Scale pests are sap-sucking insects which protect 
themselves with a covering of wax; they are easily 
destroyed by these remedies. The stronger scale insects on 
citrus trees, however, and mealy bug are best sprayed with 
Harbas or Albarol (use 1 gallon in 20 to 50 gallons water, 
according to purpose required). 

White or Indian Wax Scale may be removed by using 1 
lb. Glue Pearls and 1 % lbs. or 2 lbs. washing soda to 4 
gallons warm water. February is the-best month. Adult 
scale may need two sprayings. 

The chief point to remember is that contact sprays must 
always be repeated as often as live insects appear. 

3. Fungous diseases need a preventive spray. 

These are diseases affecting the tissues and constitution 
of the plants, and all are more easily prevented than cured. 


They include mildew, oidium, black spot, rust, Irish blight, 
scab, leaf curl, etc. 

The surest preventive Is to commence spraying if 
possible before the foliage comes in early Spring (for leaf 
curl later sprayings are useless). Any sprayings should be 
repeated fortnightly, which is the average period taken by 
the spores of mildew and black spot, for instance, to 
develop. Bordeaux Powder, used as a dust, or as a liquid 
spray (1 lb. makes up to 15 gallons), and Harola Lime 
Sulphur (see No. 2), are easily the best fungicides. The 
former can be mixed with a poison and a contract spray to 
form an all-purpose spray. The latter needs only a poison 
spray. 

Flowers of Sulphur dusted over the plants every 10 to 
14 days during early Spring to late Autumn will check 
mildew. The fumes are powerfully effective during warm 
weather. 

As many of these preparations are of a poisonous nature, 
keep them away from children and domestic animals. 
Further, carefully wash all mixing utensils and pumps after 
use, and ail fruit, vegetables, etc., before use. 

KITCHEN VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Have the soil well prepared and broken up when 
planting carrots, or the roots will become forked. Carrots 
and beetroot do best in sandy soil. Where the soil is of a 
heavy nature, dig thoroughly and add lime, sand and 
crushed wood ashes. 
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